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HE emphasis upon individualism of various types 
has of late led the public mind away from that 
aspect of public education which the above title 
suggests. We hear constantly such expressions 
as ‘‘ giving individuals a fair chance” through 
education, and ‘*‘ developing the self” as the great 
end and aim of the school. We need still to keep 
before us the fact that schools maintained by the 
state are in the interests of the state. 

Citizen A may find some just ground for complaint when taxes 
are increased in order to give individual young men and women 
a better chance; but when it is remembered that such increase 
of taxation is first of all, and chiefly, in the interest of the safety 
and perpetuity of free institutions, his objections are checked 
even before they are expressed. 

The purpose of the present writing is to undertake to restate 
and re-emphasize the interest of the state in maintaining at 
public expense a complete system of education. 

The state as here considered is composed of a body of free, 
self-governing citizens. The idea of democracy, like all great 
notions connected with the evolution of the race, is one which 
has undergone and is still undergoing constant modification 
and enlargement. 
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The Greek conception of democracy, while a lofty one in its 
time, was narrow and limited as compared with that of to-day. 
Aristotle could not conceive of a democracy which did not 
contain both a ruling class and slaves. Succeeding efforts at 
democracy have centered chiefly about the idea of freedom 
from the rule of a tyrant. This negative aspect of democracy 
has persisted even to very recent times. The founders of our 
own republic started practically where Plato and Aristotle were ; 
for while they caught occasional glimpses of a larger signifi- 
cance to the meaning of self-government, yet they, too, were 
tolerant of the idea of an enslaved class. 

Even the experience of more than a century, including the 
fiery baptism of a bloody Civil War, has not freed all our 
people from a too ready aquiescence in the existence of a close 
: counterpart to slavery. It is hard for even a majority of the 
people to grasp the significance and the cost of maintaining a 
free, self-governing state. So long as democracy meant a 
struggle against oppression in which the people were united 
against the ruling class it was easy to arouse enthusiasm and 
equip armies for war. 

These later days, however, find us contemplating a different 
conception of a free government. With no tyrant to overthrow, 
with the reign of peace throughout our borders, we are begin- 
ning to realize that the test of democracy is to come in times of 
peace rather than war. As problems of industrial and social 
development unfold, as the proneness of men to be self-seeking 
to the extent of obliterating any thought of mutual well-being 
and the perpetuity of our cherished ideals of government 
becomes apparent, we are compelled to throw aside all nega- 
tive ideas of a democratic state, and to consider seriously the i 
essentials of a positive existence as such. 

To us government is no longer a thing to be opposed, 
evaded or defrauded. We are the government. Whoever 
defrauds this government defrauds us, every mother’s son of 
us. Whoever evades the law of our government is refusing to 
deal fairly with those in whose partnership he is, and with 
whose weal or woe his own weal or woe is inseparably wrapped 
up. Whoever opposes this government of ours is opposing 
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the welfare of every living man or woman, himself included. 
Government is no longer a something distinct and aloof; we 
are it. 

A free, sovereign people must be essentially an intelligent 
people. We speak sometimes of educated leaders. In these 
days, however, we are coming more and more to realize the 
need of educated followers as well. Our leaders somehow 
need the moral influence of the presence about them of intelli- 
gent, thinking masses in order to make it possible for them to 
attain to the highest results as leaders. 

Ever since the first attempt to organize armed resistance to 
attack, or to lead an organized body of men to conquest or 
retaliation, the need of training has been recognized. To this 
day every nation, whether civilized, barbarian or savage, 
makes provision for training in the art of war. But as peoples 
have risen, step by step, to higher conceptions of their existence 
under some order of government, there has come a broadening 
conception of the individual’s participation in this government. 
Parallel to this change in thought as to the rights and preroga- 
tives of the individual has come an enlarged sense of the need 
of a generally disseminated intelligence. As yet our notions 
of what degree of intelligence is demanded are very incom- 
plete; but each decade adds much to our accumulation of 
wisdom through experience. 

Aristotle was able to state pretty clearly the notion that a 
democracy calls for general intelligence. He puts it thus: 
‘* And since the state, as a whole, has but one aim, it is evident 
that the political education of all the citizens ought to be the 
same, and that this is a matter for the state to attend to, and 
not to be left to individual caprice.” 

Even earlier, among the Jews, although under a different 
type of government, the desirability of intelligence among all 
the people was recognized. Here the burden of educating the 
young was laid almost entirely upon the home. 

Out of the religious movement known as the reformation in 
Europe came a growth toward a religious democracy which 
gave impetus to the development of modern free institutions ; 
and along with this impetus the call for the education of the 
masses. 
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From Luther in Germany and Milton in England come the 
setting forth of plans for a system of public education remark- 
able for their broad and liberal provisions. Out of these and 
later reform movements, we get the development of the schools 
founded by the Dutch in New York, the Pilgrims in New Eng- 
land, and the Quakers in Pennsylvania. 

In the case of the latter, William Penn stands for a clear 
enunciation of the more modern conception of an intelligent 
state when he says, ‘‘ That which makes a good constitution 
must keep it, namely, men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that 
because they descend not with worldly inheritance must be 
carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth, for 
which spare no cost, for by such parsimony all that is saved 
is lost.” 

In such expressions as this we find the explanation of the 
remarkable virility in education which has characterized the 
Quakers. Theirs has been a very important influence upon 
the spirit of our institutions. Not only in Pennsylvania, but 
also southward in the highlands of Western Virginia and the 
Carolinas, westward in Ohio, Indiana, lowa and Kansas has 
this influence been felt. Almost always a thrifty people, no 
class of citizens have taxed themselves more liberally for the 
support of public education than have those communities settled 
largely by the Quakers. 

Perhaps no utterance of our forefathers better sums up the 
ideals of the Pilgrims of Massachusetts in regard to public edu- 
tion than the words of John Adams in the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution of 1780: ‘* Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, 
diffused generally among the body of the people, being neces- 
sary for the preservation of their rights and liberties, and as 
these depend on spreading the opportunities and advantages of 
education to the various parts of the country, and among the 
different orders of the people, it shall be the duty of the legisla- 
tures and magistrates, in all future periods of the Common- 
wealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences 
and all seminaries of them, especially the university at Cam- 
bridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns; to 
encourage private societies and public institutions, by rewards 
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and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, 
commerce, trades, manufactures, and a national history of the 
country ; to countenance and inculcate the principles of human- 
ity and general benevolence, public and private charity, indus- 
try and frugality, honesty and punctuality in all their dealings ; 
sincerity, good humor, and all social affections and generous 
sentiments among the people.” No broader or more compre- 
hensive scheme was ever enunciated than this brief summary of 
what Adams understood to be the kind of education which a 
a free state should foster. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that widely separated people, moved 
by the same common desire for religious freedom, should have 
hit upon the same conception of a most fundamental need of a 
free state. For we find that the Dutch, also, in New York, 
brought with them to America the selfsame ideal as that ex- 
pressed by the Pilgrims in New England and the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania. 

A fair statement of this ideal as expressed by the Dutch, is 
found in the following words from Brodhead’s History of the 
State of New York: ‘‘ Neither the perils of war, nor the busy 
pursuit of gain, nor the excitement of political strife, ever caused 
the Dutch to neglect the duty of educating their offspring to en- 
joy that freedom for which their fathers had fought. Schools 
were everywhere provided, at the public expense, with good 
schoolmasters, to instruct the children of all classes in the usual 
branches of education.” 

With the free dissemination of such utterances in regard to 
the necessity for general intelligence among the colonies, it is 
not surprising to find, as national independence is realized, that 
all the great leaders stand for the proposition that a free people 
must be an intelligent people. 

‘¢ Promote, as an object of primary importance,” says Wash- 
ington, ‘* institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of government gives force to public 
opinion it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

Jefferson on the one hand, and Hamilton on the other, became 
the promulgators of schemes of education which have played a 
very important part in the development of our present types of 
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state school systems. The ideals of Hamilton have found ex- 
pression very largely in the school systems of New York with — 
its strong centralized control. Jefferson has left the stamp of 
his conception of public education upon the north central states, 
beginning with Michigan. Indeed, we may very justly say that 
all through the speeches and writings of the founders of our Re- 
public, as well as of the earlier interpreters of our laws, we find 
great emphasis placed upon the need of such general intelli- 
gence as only a liberal policy in regard to public education 
could ever maintain. 

When education is provided freely by the state at public ex- 
pense, it is justifiable only on the ground of the necessity of the 
state. It has already been suggested that some citizens might 
see a difference between giving individuals a chance in the 
world and providing for the perpetuity as well as present safety 
of the state. Once grant that education is essential to the ex- 
istence of the state and it appears evident that the state may 
rightfully levy tax on all persons for the support of schools. 
The principle of eminent domain applies as well here as in 
other cases. No one would question the right of the state to 
protect its citizens and their homes against invasion and the 
destructiveness of war. 

The maintenance of courts for the administration of justice, 
all alike concede as not only a right, but a duty. 

Now, given a state whose foundation is conceded to rest on 
the intelligence of the people, as in the case of a democracy, 
and it evidently becomes both a duty and a right of the state to 
see to it that the means to such intelligence aresupplied. Unless 
this were true, it would be an injustice to tax all for the educa- 
tion of some of the citizens. 

Since education is essential to the perpetuity of the state, it 
follows that the state is bound to support such a system of edu- 
cation as will most certainly insure such perpetuity. That 
state would justly be considered unstable and false to the trust 
imposed upon it, which, when the need was imperative for 
naval protection should maintain only land forces; or which, 
for any reason, should neglect to provide needed protection to 
its .citzens up to the very limit of its capacity. 
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In like manner, it follows that a state that is stable and true 
to its obligations, must not neglect to provide for the general 
dissemination of such intelligence, along various lines, as will 
certainly protect the state against corruption, decay or any 
of the multitude of evils which the prevalence of ignorance 
and superstition makes it possible for designing men to bring 
about. 

It further follows, that the loyal citizen is bound to see to it 
that the young receive such education, within the limits of their 
capacities, as the state deems necessary to the general welfare. 
Unless the truth of this last thesis is granted, the whole preced- 
ing argument falls. For, after the state has provided every 
means for training, unless they can be applied to their purpose, 
the state will still be at the mercy of ignorance. This principle 
is the chief basis for the enactment of child labor and compul- 
sory education laws. It also involves provision for all expenses 
of schooling, including the personal needs of children not 
otherwise provided for. 

There can be little doubt but that laxity in regard to these 
points often defeats the purpose of the state in providing schools 
at public cost. A system which thus permits the loss of what 
is expended, by failure to provide in full, is doubly wasteful. 
No one can justify economy in such matters when the practice 
of it tends to nullify the results of such heavy public expendi- 
ture as any system of public education naturally involves. 

The employment of education as an instrumentality by the 
state implies, perpetually, the existence of trained leaders; it 
does not imply an aristocracy of learning. It needs no argu- 
ment to enforce the point that the state must provide teachers 
for the schools of the people; and if teachers, then teachers of 
teachers—leaders in the great realms of human thought and 
achievement. To produce such leaders there must be the uni- 
versity, free and untrammeled in its pursuit of social and scien- 
tific truth. Its doors must be open to all who are prepared to 
assume its burdens. None may be excluded merely because 
of class; and those who enter and participate in its advantages 
are thus obligated to return to the state each his due proportion 
for the training of others. 
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One of the facts to be deplored concerning much of our higher 
education to-day, is the tendency to a certain exclusiveness on 
the part of college trained men, as though they were inde- 
pendent of the soil from which they sprung. This tendency to 
shirk and even repudiate the obligation which training lays 
upon a man, is no slight element in the opposition which the 
masses frequently present to the cause of higher education. 
The training of men to-day in the great technical schools organ- 
ized in a group along with colleges for training in the liberal 
arts and the so-called learned professions, is doing much to 
eliminate such an abortive conception of the privileges and 
duties of the educated. 

From the standpoint of the state, the degree of intelligence to 
be sought is to be determined by the complexity and difficulty 
of the problems involved in the self-government of the people 
who compose the state. This would seem to be almost axio- 
matic in a state where the people are to be the court of final 
appeal in all matters of government. Yet only in a few com- 
monwealths has public opinion risen to the point of demanding 
even the minimum standard of ability to read and write asa 
qualification for citizenship. It is just here, perhaps, more 
than in anything else, that we see the necessity for a positive 
conception of democracy. 

It is not that our people are lacking in an ideal conception of 
our form of government. Indeed, we may say that the loftiness 
of this conception is apparent to the world. Its magnetic influ- 
ence on people of other nations is everywhere recognized. 
James Bryce, in his American Commonwealth (Vol. II, p. 
277), has very aptly stated the case in these words: ‘‘ If the po- 
litical education of the average American be compared with the 
functions which the theory of American Government lays on 
him, which its spirit implies, which the methods of its party 
organization assume, its inadequacy is manifest. This ob- 
servation is not so much a reproach to the schools as a tribute 
to the height of the ideal which the American conception of 
popular rule sets up.” If our ideal as to our government is 
correct, then it would appear that our educational standards 
are far too low. But if our schools are all that we should 
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expect, then must we be content to. lower our standards as to 
self-government; in other words, we must be content with a 
partial democracy. This is little less than saying that we need 
a constitutional monarchy with pretty strong emphasis on cen- 
tralized authority. In the very nature of the case, we must 
depend upon popular standards to determine our system of 
education. If, then, our ideal is to remain a true democracy, 
we must seek to train to higher educational ideals among those 
who lead in affairs of state. As Horace Mann has said, ‘‘ In 
our country, and in our times, no man is worthy the hon- 
ored name of a statesman who does not include the highest 
practicable education of the people in all of his plans of 
administration.” 

As a free people we must do our own educating. The state 
may well encourage sound education when offered on private 
foundations; but the state may not safely intrust any essential 
part of its system of schools solely in the hands of individuals 
or societies. ‘* We hold in America to the doctrine of self- 
government,” says Lyman Abbott; ‘ but we hold as the basis 
of self-government, self-education; and as we will have no one 
to rule over us, and determine what our laws shall be, so we 
will have no one to educate us and determine what our educa- 
tion shall be. Our self-government rests on our self-education.” 
Yet in spite of the simple logic of such a statement, there are 
not wanting those, even among our political leaders, who argue 
that there are higher institutions of learning enough without 
burdening the people for the support of such institutions by the 
state. These leaders point to our great private and religious 
institutions, and even to those of Europe, as the ones on which 
we should depend for all except common school, or, at most, 
high school training. 

At least two European nations have, by their experience, 
demonstrated the futility as well as the danger of intrusting to 
the church and to private enterprise the educational interests 
even of a monarchical state. How much more would such a 
scheme be impossible in the case of a democracy. 

The education involved in the conservation of the state im- 
plies not only training for intelligent citizenship, as commonly 
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accepted, but also training to industry, and to a mastery of 
those principles involved in the development of a nation’s re- 
sources. Fundamentally, of course, the state is concerned in 
intelligent voters, law makers, petty officials of all kinds, in 
order to insure the proper working of the machinery of gov- 
ernment. But the perpetuity of the state does not rest alone in 
the making and executing and keeping of righteous laws. A 
people, to be free, must be industrious and self-supporting. 
More than this, the community must be assured the services of 
those trained to competency along many lines. This is espe- 
cially true in matters pertaining to health and sanitation; in the 
care of the sick and in the suppression of contagions; in the 
inspection of all structures on whose integrity human life de- 
pends; in the development, through scientific treatment, of 
industries of nation-wide and even world-wide importance, 
such as agriculture, forestry, canal and railway construction, 
manufacturing and international commerce. Above all, the 
state must be assured competent service in the teaching and 
management of schools and other institutions of learning. 

The natural resources of the nation must be developed ad- 
vantageously to the people, and with such economy as a 
proper regard for posterity shall demand. In order to do this 
there must be constant application of the methods and princi- 
ples of science to the treatment of materials, to the understand- 
ing and mastery of such natural forces as may be directed to 
the service of man directly or as a means of betterment of his 
surroundings. There must be a study of economic principles 
and of social problems in the light of all history. Incidentally, 
languages must be mastered in order to interpret history and to 
profit by present world experiences. Art must be fostered as 
an essential phase in the use of natural resources in such a way 
as to make them minister to all the essential needs of a great 
people. As R. H. Thurston has put it, ‘‘ To-day the oppor- 
tunities, the duties and the victories of peace, rather than war, 
direct our judgment and our work, and involve the useful em- 
ployment of all arts and sciences, the utilization of all litera- 
tures, of every mental and physical talent, and of all the 
available energy of man.” 
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Such training in industrial lines as we have here suggested 
should not, however, be permitted to supplant those liberal 
elements necessary to training for good citizenship. We can- 
not lose sight of the fact in this country that every artisan must 
also be statesman enough to make an intelligent choice of 
leaders in the affairs of government. To put this in the words 
of President Hadley: ‘* Technical education is valuable for 
slave and freeman alike—perhaps even more so for the slave 
than for the freeman, because the total utility of the slave is 
represented by what he can do for his employer. Liberal 
education is necessary to enable man to be a member of a self- 
governing body.” 

Since some of the results of education are an increase in the 
efficiency of labor and a development of material resources 
through the application of science, it naturally follows that the 
greater wealth thus produced should pay a corresponding roy- 
alty for the maintenance of education. Professor R. H. Thurs- 
ton has demonstrated by a comparison of curves representing _ 
the growth of manufacturing industries, wealth and higher 
. education for the past century that these show a remarkable 
tendency to coincide. Certain it is that the development of 
science and its application to the problems of the industrial 
world have made possible much of the vast growth in these 
fields of human activity. But the application of scientific 
methods calls for men of higher intelligence to execute the 
work involved in any industrial enterprise. Hence it may 
truly be said that the training of the schools has not only 
given us the instrumentality for advancement at the hands of 
the scientist, but it has supplied the more intelligent labor 
necessary to the effective execution of the teachings of the 
scientist. 

This, of course, is a matter for general gratification. It is 
all in the line of the interests of the state that natural resources 
be developed for the convenience and blessing of the people of 
the state. It should not be forgotten, however, that each step 
in advance not only places new demands upon scientific train- 
ing, but that this vast accumulation of wealth which is resulting 
calls for a readjustment of all economic relations. Here again 
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pressure comes upon the schools to train men to an understand- 
ing of the problems of taxation, and the fair distribution of the 
earnings of capital, labor and intelligence. We may fairly say 
that the condition demands the separate consideration of the 
latter element to the problem. 

If we grant the correctness of this position we are bound to 
conclude that, if the state is to maintain a system of education 
adequate to the demands put upon it by such a growth as we 
have here suggested, the wealth produced by our great indus- 
tries must return to the support of education a much larger 
royalty than it is now doing. This is demanded not alone in 
the interests of fairness, but also as an absolute necessity in the 
maintenance of an adequate system of schools. The collecting 
and disbursement of such royalties call for a somewhat different 
distribution of responsibilities in regard to education from that 
now in vogue. We are accustomed to leave it to individual 
commonwealths to provide for the support of all phases of edu- 
cation undertaken by the state. At the same time we are 
familiar with the idea of national endowment, through land 
grants, of certain phases of this training. 

Now it seems evident enough that the collection of much of 
the royalty due for the support of our educational institutions 
would naturally fall to the national government. Most of the 
great industries involved can hardly be treated as state inter- 
ests. They are not susceptible of a fair valuation in that way. 
We should, therefore, have to become accustomed to consid- 
ering the national government as the proper trustee to collect 
and disburse large sums for education. 

This would make necessary a reclassification of educational 
interests on a basis to suit such disbursement. Such a scheme 
would be comparatively simple. The interest of the nation in 
education is much broader, perhaps, than we are accustomed 
to think. This has already been suggested in the discussion of 
a preceding proposition. For safeguarding the interests of 
the state the nation is interested in intelligent citizenship, in 
the development of the great national industries, in engineer- 
ing skill, in the protection of public health through proper 
sanitation and the prevention of disease, in well trained civil 
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- officers at home and abroad, in the mastery of the principles 


of national economics, in well trained teachers, especially in 
higher institutions. Surely, here is broad enough ground for 
national activity, without in any way interfering with the edu- 
cational domain of the individual commonwealths. Indeed, the 
disbursement of national educational funds in the support of 
such training as we have here suggested does not involve the 
necessity of federal control and management of the actual work 
of the schools. All the great technical schools for training in 
agriculture and mechanic arts founded as a result of federal 
grants of land are evidence of the ability and willingness of the 
states to make good use of such funds as might be received 
from the national treasury at any time. 

It will readily appear that the relief of the individual 


‘states along even a few of the lines of educational endeavor 


above suggested would make it possible to maintain a much 
better system of lower schools. It would take from every com- 
monwealth a very heavy strain on the systems of local taxation, 
and would make possible a much fairer distribution of the 
burden of maintaining such a system of public education as the 
nature of our problems of government demands. 

It will be seen that the tendency of the above line of thought 
is toward a much stronger nationalization of our schools. In 
some respects the argument is in sympathy with the sentiment 
expressed by Von Holst, where he says, ‘‘ In no respect is con- 
scious and systematic nationalization more imperatively needed 
than in regard to education.” This is certainly true with re- 
spect to the financing of our schools. Itis likewise true when 
it comes to dealing with such problems of education as con- 
front the nation in the colored race of the South. 

Yet there are ‘‘ metes and bounds” to this matter of central- 
ized power which we are bound to observe if we maintain our 
national ideals of a democracy. These ideals involve the 
gradual uplift of all the people; but to accomplish this we must 
maintain a conscious and active interest by the people in those 
instrumentalities by which alone an intelligent citizenship may 
be involved. 

There is no more certain principle than that growth in the 
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ideals and standards of the social body comes not without par- 
ticipation of the individuals in those activities through which 
this growth comes. We-may not cease, then, to stir the masses, 
even to the dregs, by constant agitation for the higher cause. 
We need, therefore, to move cautiously and with due discrimi- 
nation whenever we contemplate setting up a machine to 
take the place of this individual sense of participation and re- 
sponsibility. The machine may produce better results out- 
wardly ; but the essential condition of the masses may deteriorate 
thereby. 
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An Autumn Song 


(SEPTEMBER) 
JULIA HARRIS MAY 


Over the western hills 
I see the tree tops shine; 
And a hint of autumn the valley fills, 
As I sit beneath the pine. 
And a leaflet, here and there, 
On bough, or tree, or bush, 
The tints of October seems to wear, 
Or a September blush. 
But the daisies still remain; 
And the new-taught birdlings sing; 
And the brook still chatters to the rain, 
And I hear, in its chattering, 
** Over the ripples go; 
Down to the billowy main,” 
And listening blossoms as they blow, 
Are whispering back again— 
** Stay, stay, 
For many a day 
Linger, and listen, long, 
Oh, stay, stay, stay.” 
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The Teaching of English in the Secondary 
Schools 


PROFESSOR GEORGE HARRISON DURAND, YANKTON COLLEGE, YANKTON, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


HE teaching of English in the secondary schools 
(and elsewhere, too) is often felt to be in an un- 
settled state. As compared with other subjects 
its purpose is less distinctly recognized, its meth- 
ods are more variable and uncertain, and the 
results obtained more indefinite. It is open to 
much criticism, and is often said to fail in its object, 
according as that object is variously conceived. 

In fact, English, in the otherwise settled and well ordered com- 

munity of school subjects, is apt to appear as a kind of vagrant, 

a source of painful questionings to many decent and methodical 

minds. 

My purpose here is not to defend English from the charge 
of vagrancy, but on the contrary to admit the charge, and to 
exalt it in that very character. I believe it is peculiar to the 
nature of English to be rebellious of regulation and, in a meas- 
ure, indefinite in results. What I wish to do here is to remind 
ourselves of what English fundamentally is, and to indicate 
broadly how in our teaching we may bring out its inherent and 
positive virtue. 

It is first necessary to notice that of the four branches included 
under secondary school English, rhetoric, composition, litera- 
ture and literary history, two are of a subordinate character, 
viz., rhetoric and literary history. For as to rhetoric, we teach 
it not for itself alone but for something beyond—on the one hand 
the application of its principles in actual composition, and on 
the other the cultivation of the appreciation of literature. Upon 
composition and literature it has its bearing, not upon an inde- 
pendent object. And in like manner literary history is a branch 
that does not exist for itself alone, but for its bearing upon lit- 
erature. To give it an independent position in the course of 
study, or to allow it to take the place of the study of literature 
itself, is a mistake—it is putting second things first. It is more 
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important in the schools to teach literature than to teach some- 
thing about literature. The latter is entitled to a place asa 
support to the former, but not otherwise. 

The four branches of English study, then, are reducible to 
two main ones, literature and composition. In these two, I be- 
lieve, the teaching of English in the secondary schools ought to 
focus. And of these two, literature and composition, neither is 
inferior ; they are equal and co-ordinate; nay, more, they are 
fundamentally counterparts and companion subjects, vitally re- 
lated, and each to be most truly conceived when viewed in the 
light of the other. 

What then is the real nature of these two, and the real rela- 
tion between them? 

In the first place as to literature. How should it figure as a 
subject for study in the schools? I suspect that many a student 
if put to an honest opinion about the classics, as taught in the 
schools, would express himself somewhat as follows: ‘*A 
classic is a book with a long introduction in front and a 
great many notes in the back; the lines of it are numbered 
for class-room reference; it contains many hard words and 
allusions to look up, sentences and paragraphs to analyze, 
problems of construction to study, and subjects for investiga- 
tions and exercises of many kinds. Classics are fine training 
in English, but they are not as interesting as books one reads 
outside of school.” Now, such an opinion: as that recog- 
nizes much good that has undoubtedly been accomplished in 
the teaching of literature to that student, but it indicates, also, 
that the real life of the book itself has somehow been obscured 
by other matters. 

What the,teacher of English, above all other persons, must 
never forget, is the fundamental fact that literature is the great 
life study. We had better hang up, as a motto in the class room, 
Milton’s definition of a good book as ‘‘ the precious life blood of 
a master spirit treasured up on purpose to a life to come,” and 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry as ‘* the criticism of life,” 
and Wordsworth’s definition of it as ‘‘the first and last of all 
knowledge, immortal as the heart of man,” and other sayings 
such as these by the writers of books, lest we forget, in the 
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grind of the day’s work, that in teaching literature we are teach- 
ing the highest and most universal expression of the meaning 
of life. Literature in the schools cannot be something less than 
its real self; it cannot be merely a gymnasium for ‘‘ training in 
English”; the great life revelation, the ‘‘ precious life blood of 
the master spirits,” cannot be dealt with in any mechanical way ; 
it cannot be comprehended in definite bounds as dead things are. 

Let us believe, then, in this peculiar character of literature 
among the other school subjects. Our mathematics and science 
deal with the dead material world—literature with the life of the 
immortal spirit ; our history is the record of men’s deeds—litera- 
ture the record of what he thinketh in his heart, whence all deeds 
spring. Other studies teach but the surroundings of the human 
spirit, the stage, as some one has said, upon which humanity 
acts; literature deals with the actor himself. 

If, then, literature in the schools is to be itself, and not some- 
thing else, the primary object in teaching it will be to bring 
to the student the import of the book as a book, to lead 
him into acquaintance with life as revealed by the master 
spirits. 

In the second place, as to composition. As I said before, 
the practice of composition is the counterpart of the study of 
literature. It is the complementary phase of what is really one 
great life subject. And just as literature is something more 
than a body of material for training in English, so is composi- 
tion something more than going through motions that count for 
nothing in themselves. The composition should be real just as 
the book should be real. In any real composition the student 
gives expression to his own thought and feeling about life. It 
is his art, his creative act, his prophecy—the precious life blood 
of his spirit. ‘The impulse to expression is of one and the same 
kind whether in the great artist or in the school boy or girl. 
Shakespeare, writing Macbeth, and John Jones, of the first- 
year class in high school, writing an account of a game of 
shinny—each is seeking to express something that he knows 
and feels about life. Each has the artist's problem—to think 
through his material for his own individual sense of the gist 
and unity of it, and then by selection and shaping and choice 
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of language to body it forth so that others may see and feel it 
as he does. John Jones, in his degree, is engaged in the high 
endeavor of all art, expressing what he thinks and feels about 
his own world, delivering out of his own experience his personal 
message to his fellow man. 

And so, just as literature is the highest form of knowledge 
that the student can receive, so is composition the highest form 
of activity in which his mind can engage. In his other studies 
the student is receiving facts, and dealing with them from a 
point of view that is comparatively predetermined and imper- 
sonal. In algebra or physics, for instance, the train of one 
student’s thinking will not be essentially different from that of 
another. In the study of literature even, while the act of the 
mind is freer and more personal, it is still a response to an- 
other’s thought. In composition, on the contrary, the student’s 
mental act is not to receive, but to give; not to respond, but to 
call forth response by the utterance of his own personal word. 
And the special virtue of that utterance shall be, not its con- 
formity to the thought of another, but its subtile difference from 
the thought of all others; the endeavor of the mind must be to 
express just that individual sense of fact which no other mind 
could possibly have. Composition then, if it be real, is the 
typical act of personality. It is the act capable of representing 
most directly whatever individual quality and power the soul 
may possess. 

Now if we accept this doctrine, and live up to it, that English 
in the schools, focusing in the two vitally related main branches 
—literature and composition—is the great life subject, we need 
not concern ourselves overmuch regarding its seeming uncer- 
tainty and indefiniteness. It is the uncertainty and indefinite- 
ness that pertain to life itself. If the student, by the aid of 
our teaching, has caught up into his life the message and in- 
spiration of a single great book, and has won some measure of 
confidence in his own power to affect others by the expression 
of his ideas—then, I say, our work is crowned with success. 
The result may not be so definite as his mastery of the elements 
of chemistry or geometry, but it is greater and higher, because 
it touches more directly the life of his immortal spirit. And if 
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English in the group of secondary school subjects appears to 
be an untamed creature, never quite at home in the routine and 
wholesale methods of the school, let us believe that in that 
regard it is nought but itself, spiritual and free, and that, never- 
theless, it can be for character building the most potent force 
of all. 

From this view of English as the life subject certain broad 
inferences as to the methods of teaching may be plainly drawn. 
I would point out briefly the following :— 

First, as to literature; it should be the aim of teaching to 
help the mind to receive in the fullest measure it is capable of, 
the thought and the power and the beauty of the work in hand. 
The chief help will be given through the teacher’s personal 
sympathy and suggestion rather than from any methods what- 
soever. But apart from this, with regard to the methods that 
are usually employed in teaching literature—such as notes, 
dictionary work, analyses, outlines, or any sort of accessory 
studies or exercises—it should be kept distinctly in view that 
these are means to an end; to wit—the student’s fullest possible 
possession of the literary work itself. And let them be used 
with due moderation. It is better to let many things go unex- 
plained than to so interrupt and burden the student that he shall 
lose the fresh human interest of the book itself. It is better 
that his observation of structure and style should not be forced 
too much, but be brought out gradually, lest in an overstudy of 
the form he should lose his hold of the substance. It is true 
that all such studies and exercises furnish what we call training 
in English; but in the long run that training need not be less 
effectual for being made accessory always to the immediate life 
message of the book under consideration. 

Moreover, I believe it is wrong in principle to make the work 
of literature a point of departure for excursions into other fields 
—history, mythology, botany, geography or what not—as 
these may be suggested by the text. It interrupts and diverts; 
the game is not worth the candle. Whatever the student 
already knows in other fields, let him draw on naturally to 
enrich his understanding of the book; and whatever further 
helpful knowledge he can obtain readily and under the spur of 
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his interest in the book, without becoming conscious of it as a 
pursuit apart—that much it is expedient for him to obtain, but 
no more. 

Finally, in any teaching of a work of literature, great care 
must be taken that the student receive the due impression of the 
work in its totality. The whole is more significant than any 
part. In respect to this point, literature in the schools is at 
some disadvantage because of the necessity of piece-meal study ; 
it is easy to over emphasize passages from day to day and lose 
the force of the whole. A sense of the meaning and power of 
the work as a whole had better be in the background of the 
teacher’s mind in all the planning of the study from the very 
start. And in this connection, I would say that my experience 
has been that it is often a most valuable exercise at the end to 
ask the class to frame a precise statement, in a limited number 
of words, of the central idea or theme of the work that has 
been read. This is a searching discipline and infallibly inter- 
esting, and it clarifies and enforces, in a remarkable degree, 
the student’s impression of the work as a whole. 

Turning now to composition—the counterpart of literature 
in the general life subject—the broad bearing of this doctrine 
upon methods is also plain. It is easy to put too much empha- 
sis on correcting mistakes and not enough on the life character 
of the work. A production that is faultless and, at the same 
time, dead, should never satisfy a teacher of composition. The 
ideal composition is something more than a group of properly 
constructed paragraphs, each formed of properly constructed 
sentences, each containing properly chosen words. If the whole 
thing is an artificial thing, a mere exercise, a sham battle and 
not a section out of life, no matter how faultless it may be, the 
thing is a failure. Its main educational object is missed. 

A most fundamental concern of the teacher, then, according 
to this whole view of the nature of composition, will be the 
assignment of subjects. This matter demands that the teacher 
shall possess unfailing appreciation of the student’s range of 
interests and ideas. The mistake is frequently made of assign- 
ing bookish and difficult subjects that will ‘‘ make little fishes try 
to talk like whales.” The subject must be something that the 
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student is interested in from experience, or else something that 
he will be naturally interested to look up. The student’s experi- 
ence and observation of life outside of books, to my mind, is the 
proper field for half or mose of the composition subjects. But, 
naturally, the subjects will frequently be drawn from the stu- 
dent’s current study of the classics or from other reading ; and 
with regard to these, it is necessary to so plan the work that 
the matter shall actually pass through the alembic of the stu- 
dent’s brain and not issue forth as a mere recast of what he has 
read. 

Moreover, the composition must not only be a real expression 
of the thought and feeling of the writer; it must also be written 
for real readers or hearers. The student should not work with 
the dull aim of merely meeting a demand of the course. It is 
needful to cultivate in him the sense of his classmates and 
teacher as a real audience, so that his effort shall be put forth 
with positive view of interesting them in what he has to say. 
This sense of an audience is necessary to complete the condition 
of the mind’s creative act, and the student who possesses it will 
have the strong natural motive for endeavoring to make his 
work what it should be. 

It is with reference to reality and naturalness in discourse 
that the practice of oral composition is so indispensable. It 
accustoms the student’s mind to the fact that all discourse is 
essentially the same, whether spoken or written. It is well for 
him if he can learn to either relate an incident before his teacher 
and classmates, or write it for them to read, with the same nat- 
uralness of manner with which he would tell it to his parents at 
home. The nearer he can approach to that faculty the better 
is his foundation for an individual and effective style. 

The conception of a composition as the expression of real 
thought to a real audience, determines that, in the student’s dis- 
course, whether oral or written, just as in the work of literature, 
the fundamental matter will be the unity of the whole. The 
principle of unity is the primary principle of construction in any 
work of art. Accordingly the student’s endeavor in approach- 
ing his subject should be first, to apprehend it in his own spe- 
cial sense as a unit; in other words, to find in it his working 
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idea or theme, and then so to fashion his work as to send home 
to the mind of his reader or hearer, just that idea or essence of 
the whole. This all-important principle of unity in the author’s 
mind will control the selection, arrangement and proportioning 
of his material, and less directly, the language itself. 

I have endeavored to point out what I believe to be the para- 
mount considerations in the teaching of English in the secon- 
dary schools. This liberal view, emphasizing vital realities in 
the subject, means that English, especially of all branches, 
must constantly be on its guard against the mechanical ten- 
dencies of school routine. The view does not mean, however, 
the lowering of standards in any particular. There shall be in 
the student who catches this vital spirit in literature and in com- 
position, a growing sense for that perfection and finality of 
form, by which alone the living thought finds its true and ideal 
expression. In literature this trained sense of form will be one 
of the fine delights of his mind; in composition it will inspire 
his sincerest endeavor. And in the teacher of English who is 
possessed by this spirit, there shall be, not only no relaxation 
in actual attention to details in literature or composition, but 
in addition to this, and back of it all, there shall be the gracious 
concentration of all the faculties of mind and heart upon help- 
ing the student, through his study of the great life subject, to 
realize his own highest spiritual powers. 


—_— 
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The School and College Counselor 


SUPERINTENDENT J. STANLEY BROWN, JOLIET, ILL. 


HEN Garfield said he could get a university edu- 
cation ‘‘if Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
and he sat on the other,” he used a homely phrase 
to express a deep and far-reaching educational 
truth. We are so engrossed with the notion of 
doing things quickly that we are prone to lose 
sight of the method we use in doing them. The 
shipwrecked lives we daily notice are the incon- 

testable evidence that the pilot either did not do his work at all, 

or very poorly. Years ago, when men took more time to think, 
and before our schools and colleges had grown so large as to be 
difficult to manage, the life of the student and the proper direc- 
tion of that life were considered of first importance. We are not 
to-day far removed from the time when parents chose the 
academy or college to which they would send their sons, be- 
cause of the personal and far-reaching influence of the man at 
the head of the institution. This was so because the institu- 
tions were small, and the head master or president, who had 
been chosen because of his fitness to direct the lives of young 
men and women, spoke with pride of the fact that he knew by 
name every student in the institution, and could tell you some- 
thing of his family, something of his strugglés (for all had 
struggles then), something of his ambition, something of his 
personal worth. Men took time then, yea, thought it worth 
while then, to sit down and talk with a student of his life’s 
problems, and of his life’s work. Institutions thought more 
then of the number of men they sent forth to grapple with all 
sorts of questions demanding an answer, than the number of 
diplomas signed, sealed and delivered as so many articles of 
merchandise. I do not wish to be understood as inveighing 
against our present educational system, but rather pleading 
that the good things we once had be not irrevocably lost. 
We have enjoyed a marvelous growth, but we have not had 

a defensible evolution in our educational institutions. Once we 

recognized the need of an educational adviser, a sympathetic 
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counselor, a minister plenipotentiary, a pedagogic physician, 
whose riper years, broader experience and maturer judgment 
could guide the young man of inexperience, immature years, 
but unbounded ambition. 

The need of such leadership is greater to-day in schools 
and colleges than ever before, because there are greater 
numbers to be led and they need leading, but there is only an 
occasional leader. Our schools and colleges have grown from 
thirty or forty students to two thousand and four thousand, and 
the man who could be head of the institution and lead the thirty 
or forty, can scarcely do more than lead the procession when it 
contains two thousand or four thousand. 

At some stage of this growth, the president realized he could 
no longer do the life-directing work, and so he looked around 
the faculty and found a man who had to teach only four classes 
daily and made him dean, explaining to him that he was ex- 
pected to do this particular work which had before attached to 
the president’s office. It did not occur at this juncture that 
this man’s regular work ought to be diminished in order to give 
time to do this extra work, and so we find in most of the very 
large institutions, that this work of conference with the individ- 
ual student, is almost entirely left to the dean, who must either 
give it no time, or steal time from his classes to doit. In either 
case a very inadequate estimate has been placed on this work. 


The need in all large institutions of learning to which stu- © 


dents go from the high schools is imperative that some capable 
person be employed to give his whole time and his life to the 
work. 

Our famous schools are creating new departments continually. 
Why not have a new department created and call it the ‘* De- 
partment of Student Life.” Our complex civilization, our stren- 
uous life, our wish to do the most for the individual in the 
formative period, demand that we give those problems more 
serious attention than we have recently given them. . 

Young men and young women are entering college or uni- 
versity. now in their teens, and some are even completing their 
college courses and graduating before reaching their majority. 
All this seems to be in keeping with the demands that the young 
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men must get into the active work of life sooner. We are told 
that this is an age of young men; that Roosevelt is the youngest 
president our country has had, and one of the great college 
presidents is to-day insisting that when our educational schemes 
are perfected, we will be sending boys to college at sixteen years 
of age, and graduating them before they are old enough to vote. 

The educational process of making men to-day does not differ 
much from that of a quarter of a century ago. The timber we 
use to-day to make men is fresh from the woodman’s ax, while 
that of the preceding period was more matured and seasoned ; 
that we have to-day is in great abundance, but we often wonder 
how long it will take to get through the sap. 

Now the educational counselor takes the student as he finds 
him, not asking why he is thus and so, but with a keen insight, 
born of training, interest, sympathy and devotion to his work, 
he creates a ground of confidence and makes the student feel, 
ere their first interview closes, that come what else will, he cer- 
tainly has one manon the campus who will extend him a helping 
hand when he needs it. 

No one can measure the far-reaching power of such relation- 
ship in school and college life, but we are so commercial we 
do not care to do this kind of work, or our department demands 
that our attention be concentrated there, or we have a natural 
revulsion against doing such work, or we say we believe in the 
survival of the fittest, and only the fittest ought to survive; or 
we let Horace say it for us, ‘‘ Every fellow for himself, and 
devil take the hindmost.” 

The personal touch between the student and his life director 
will never be belittled nor rejected, because such party looks 
upon it as something sacred. All things intellectual, social, 
ethical, financial and religious may be discussed, and advice 
bearing on these be given in a manner no less serious than the 
counsel of a father to his son. 

From the time the boy enters high school till he graduates 
from college he is an adolescent, This means the age of trial, 
of experimentation, of hallucination. It is during this period 
that boys and girls run away from home; they are filled with 
adventure; they are unsettled. This is the period when habits 
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of great portent are formed. They seem like rudderless ships 
on unknown seas, and are driven now here, now there, by 
every attractive or distractive force. 

It is such an individual that we often set afloat in a great 
school organization, and offer no guidance, no direction, no 
suggestion of a better way tohim. Is it then surprising that 
such a small per cent of those entering the secondary schools 
and colleges are able to hold on to the end? It was my lot- to 
spend six years on the same campus, and I must confess 
that I have the greatest admiration for the class of institutions 
to which that small Ohio college belongs; but my pleasantest 
memories are not directly of the college, but of the two or three 
men on the faculty, who once during my student life called me 
aside and offered a word of suggestion and direction. I have 
forgotten most of the college songs, all of the college yells, 
many of my fraternal associates, and most of the college 
widows; but those words of personal touch are indelible. 

It is commencement day in a large Eastern university. A 
young, interesting, cultured woman approaches her father with 
this expression: ‘‘ Father, I think I’ll go down to the exercises 
this morning, because they say the president appears to-day, 
and I want to see him. You know I’ve been in college here 
four years, but I have never seen the president.” All this, if 
you please, in a country of democratic simplicity—no casts, no 
classes. 

Think of this kind of personal interest. Has it any place in 
a system of education where all are equals? I imagine his 
office was easy of access, and the young women would always 
remember him with great singleness of mind. 

This, to be sure, is an extreme case; and yet it is to prevent 
this kind of thing, and to throttle the spirit and the conditions 
which permit such things to take place, that I am pleading for 
a school counselor, a director of life. 

The need of this work is greater in some respects in the sec- 
ondary school than in the college; but here we do this work at 
short range, while in the higher institutions it is done at long 
range, and the plan of study, recitation, etc., make it much 
easier to get to one than to the other; and yet, the intense and 
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strenuous lives which many parents live lead them, either from 
laziness, lack of interest or necessity, to hand over to the 
teacher, ‘‘ wille, nille,” almost the entire direction of the boy’s 
life. This magnifies the work of the director; but it is a com- 
pliment to his work that the parent is willing to intrust to him 
the thing which ought to be regarded as of greatest importance. 

The law recognizes this magisterial function; but the school 
patrons have so extended it in its interpretation, that instead of 
standing in the place of the parent, the teacher acts as the 
parent in the child’s life direction. Education then becomes 
what our fondest wishes have made it—a directing influence 
affecting the mental, moral, social and physical welfare of the 
individual student. 

The lack of respect for civil and scholastic authority, mani- 
fested so generally among school and college students, is in a 
great measure due to the lack of direction at home, in school 
and in college. Nowhere, it is said, is there such a woeful 
disregard for state and municipal law as in this country. If 
we, as educators, lay claim to the honor of cultivating good cit- 
izenship, may we not, in our ‘‘ sins of omission,” bear a goodly 
share of the responsibility for this reprehensible conduct also? 

We are often led to cloak our own shortcomings by laying at 
the door of the foreign-born part of our population all that is 
undesirable in our citizenship. This implication is neither true 
nor justified by the facts. Go, if you please, into any commu- 
nity containing none but native born, and inquire. You will 
find this same disregard for law, born of much-abused freedom ; 
this disrespect for parental authority and old age, born of a 
false interpretation of a boy’s rights. 

If left either undirected or unrestricted, this same spirit de- 
velops into absolute anarchy. Who that can look back a 
quarter of a century, and view our educational status as it was 
then, can recall a school strike, a college strike? We had a 
strike in our ward schools recently. All these things are 
manifestations of misdirected lives. There are many causes 
for such outbreaks ; but in my judgment, the most fundamental 
is the failure of the parent or teacher or guardian to give proper 
direction to the life. 
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We have gone to an extreme on the matter of punishment, 
but there are good proofs on many sides that we are soon to 
repent of our folly and return to some old-fashioned methods of 
control. ‘‘Train up a child in the way he should go and 
when he is old he will not depart from it,” and ‘‘ He that 
spareth his rod hateth his son,” have been laid on the shelf 
for a brief period, but there is abundant proof that they are 
being taken down, not molded by age and disuse, but well 
seasoned, bright and more powerful than ever because of the 
merited rest they have enjoyed. 

The field of the counselor is bounded directly by the number 
of students coming under his direction, but indirectly, his influ- 
ence touches all living in the community. It is not necessary 
that he be a sociologist in the extreme, and yet he must know 
human society, its struggles, its aims and ambitions. It is not 
necessary for him to conduct an employment agency, and yet, 
if he does his full duty, he will either know or can find out 
where deserving students may find honest and remunerative 
employment. To be more specific, if a struggling young man 
has a buck saw longing to be employed for revenue only, the 
counselor will easily give direction to the wood pile. 

In this age it is not necessary that the counselor be a theo- 
logian, whatever this word may have come to mean in exten- 
sion, but he ought to know enough of Paul’s pedagogy to point 
a struggling soul to the light, to give a reason for his faith in 
God and human kind, and to defend a penitent offender against 
presidential wrath. 

This adviser need not be a great phychologist and philos- 
opher, but he must be a keen student of human character ; 
must know how to deal best with the students of varied tempera- 
ments; direct them along their lines of greatest strength, or 
make them content to be mediocres in all they attempt to do. 

The school and college counselor need not be a politician, 
but he must have enough insight into the character of the 
student body, enough knowledge of their prejudices and prefer- 
ences to know when and how to take hold of’any question ; 
when and how to let go. He must be a diplomat in the best 
sense, and use this power only for the advantage of those whom 
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he serves. Behind all these qualities there must be the man, 
and without this all things are futile. 

We have recorded here the products of our own experience 
and observation, and have tried to show, first, that a life direc- 
tor is necessary in all secondary schools and colleges in order 
to save from shipwreck a large number of young men and 
women who have not the wisdom to ‘*‘ go it alone”; second, the 
earlier and smaller institutions seemed to get closer to the 
students and gave more thought to producing men than handing 
out diplomas ; third, the rapid development and growth of our 
institutions of learning have tended to make us lose sight of the 
individual and have rendered impossible the intimate personal 
relations, once so common between student and teacher ; fourth, 
the small institutions are differentiated from the large to-day, 
the small ones preserving to some degree the direction of the 
students’ lives, the large ones being compelled to give up this 
work largely and entrust the little that is done to a dean, whose 
time is already taken up with regular class work : men are enter- 
ing college younger and hence need more oversight; fifth, 
the parents’ self-release from most things affecting the child, 
things physical, social, mental, ethical are a compliment to the 
teacher’s work and ought to be regarded as the teacher’s oppor- 
tunity ; sixth, the counselor must combine in an attractive per- 
sonality the most telling characteristics of the model parent, the 
sociologist, the theologian, the philosopher, psychologist and 
the diplomatist. Behind all must be the man whose heart beats 
for humanity. 








Decay of Family Life and Increase of Child 
Crime 
ARTHUR MACDONALD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Author of Man and Abnormal Man.*) 


OW and then in different countries, fears are 
expressed that the number of births is scarcely 
enough to compensate for the deaths. Not only 
is a tendency to sterility increasing, but people 
seem to care less for their offspring. Infant 
asylums, orphanages, poorhouses and charitable 
institutions generally, are increasing. The num- 
ber of the disinherited, thrown upon public or 
private charity, grows daily. New institutions are being 

opened to paliate new miseries, seeking the aid of the state or 
community. But, strange to say, the family is being effaced ; 
its réle is lessened, family training and education are becoming 

a luxury. 

On the one hand, the increase in the struggle for existence ; 
on the other hand, desire for ease and pleasure, which charac- 
terizes our age; in a word, misery and selfishness cause the 
reduction of births and the abandonment of the child to the 
charge of servants, who relieve the parents of all care and 
anxiety. 

Sometimes children are much inferior to their parents. This 
may be due to the influence of servants from whom the children 
receive most of their early training. 





CAUSES 


According to Tarde, the causes of the great increase of crime 
are, in part, the same as those which cause the diminution of 
births. The propagation of doctrines, which have destroyed 
the traditional principles of religion,.of morality and of the 
family, without providing anything in their place, has weak- 
ened society at its roots. Also, the growing ambition for social 
ascendency creates new needs, and makes necessities out of 


* Senate Document No. 187, 58th Congress, 3d Session. 
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things not long since called luxuries. It has been shown that 
the number of births decrease in proportion as the family needs 
increase. This may be related to the increase of crime. The 
exodus to the cities causes detachment from home and fireside, 
and frequent unclassing of individuals, tending to break family 
ties. 

Then, not only the increase of poverty, but the making 
the masses more conscious of their needs, by the increase of 
wealth, tends to general discontent. Thus some explanation 
may be given of the parallel increase of crime, wealth and 
sterility. 

There is also the increase of alcoholism, one of the main 


causes of crime. 
LARGE FAMILIES FAVORABLE 


The reasons that cause fewer children are the same as those 
that lead to parental neglect in the rearing of children. A 
father with little authority and morality, when he has seven or 
eight children, feels the necessity of supervision over them ; 
but a strict father, with only one or two children, is liable to 
be too indulgent with them. 


IDEA OF STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE UNFAVORABLE 


If, instead of the principles of traditional religion, as kind- 
ness, modesty, devotion and sacrifice, social life is to be con- 
sidered in accordance with modern tendencies, as primarily a 
battle and struggle for existence, and that it is good that it is 
so; if the public should actually believe this, what an impulse 
it would give to crime, suicide and insanity ! 


/ 


CITY. LIFE UNFAVORABLE 


The almost universal tendency to live in cities, causes a decay 
of the country life. An English writer says of his own country 
that, ‘*‘ The rush of life, the desire of wealth, the passion for 
exciting pleasures among the well to do, the high rents, the 
distance men have to travel to their work, the insecurity of that 
work, the daily labor of married women and, perhaps, greatest 
of all, the public house, all combine to make the happy homes 
of Old England, so far as the poorer classes are concerned, a 
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figure of speech anda poetical dream.” This is, tosome extent, 
true of the United States. Yet the old-fashioned home is the 
best place yet known for the training of a child. But such 
homes, owing to conditions beyond control, are growing fewer 
and fewer. 

The great bulk of youthful offenders come from those homes 
where parental control and interest are lax or non-existent. 
This is, perhaps, one of the main causes of the general increase 
of crime among the young. 


PARENTS WHO GET RID OF THEIR CHILDREN 


Many parents desire to get rid of their children at the expense 
of the state. Some have connived at their children’s evil ways, 
some have even placed money so that their children might 
take it and be brought into custody, thus ridding themselves of 
the care and expense of their offspring. 

If such parents were compelled to have their children at 
home, could such a home be beneficial to any child? While 
no one is in favor of encouraging parents to place their children 
upon public charity, yet, as the children are not to blame for 
having such parents, they should have first consideration. 


AGES TWELVE TO FOURTEEN A CRITICAL TIME 


It has been found in France that from twelve to fourteen, 
boys are most frequently sent to reformatories, and girls, from 
fourteen to fifteen years of age. The ages of twelve for the 
boys and fourteen for the girls are critical. This is the time 
when the children of the poor seek employment, escaping the 
control of the school, without coming back under the charge of 
the parents. At this age, also, passions begin to develop and 
youth becomes an easy prey to the temptations of the street. 
Thus the school is, in itself, a safeguard as long as the child 
attends it, but it also seems to indicate that the school is inca- 
pable of arming the pupil against the temptations of life when 
he has ceased to attend. 

Pascal called the child a little impulsive being, who is pushed 
indifferently toward good or evil, according to the influences 
which surround him, like soft clay, of whatever form, it cannot 
resist the hand of the potter. 
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MOST CHILDREN CAN BE SAVED 


The great majority of children can be saved if taken in time. 
There are, however, a few naturally depraved and vicious chil- 
dren, many of whom come from debauched or drunken parents, 
presenting physical and mental stigmata, in epilepsy, imbecility 
and insanity, who are called degenerates. Many of these are, 
doubtless, incorrigible. 


DEFECTIVE PARENTAGE 


There are parents who are unworthy, and others, incapable 
or negligent. There are mothers and fathers who, by their 
conduct or bad treatment, put their children in peril; these are 
mostly drunkards. 

The family ties are weakened by death of both or one of the 
parents, by disease and by poverty. Against these, little or 
nothing can be done. 

The movement of the people from the country to the city, 
and the floating character of the population tend, with the loss 
of native ground, to lessen family sentiment. The unhealthy 
promiscuous conditions surrounding tenement houses, the insuf- 
ficiency of woman’s wages, the deplored condition of the young 
girl in the lower classes, cause a disintegration of the family 
life. 

Then the numerous clubs, both women’s and men’s, mean so 
much time taken from the family life. The increase of divorces, 
of which the children are innocent victims, the second mar- 
riages, often inspired by egotism and selfishness; these make 
family life a mere name. 


CHANGES IN FAMILY LIFE 


Formerly the father went to work alone, and the mother 
remained at home to attend to her household duties, and look 
after the training of the children; now the wife goes out with 
her husband to work, leaving the children at home alone, or 
in the charge of other people. Formerly the father came home 
early from work and greeted his children, adding to the influ- 
ence of the mother by firmness and kindness. Now the father 
may return late, or only to remain a short time, and then goes 
to the saloon, or to fulfill some so-called political duties. 
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SCHOOL CANNOT SUPPLANT FAMILY LIFE 


It may be suggested that the school supply this want of 


_ family training for the young; but the school-teacher has too 


little time and opportunity to accomplish such a heroic task ; 
and even if he should succeed to any extent, the results of his 
labor might be destroyed by the bad conditions surrounding 
such children out of school hours. To help the child withstand 
modern temptations, there is more need than ever of right 
moral feeling, firmness of will, and moral resistance; such 
characteristics cannot be produced by theoretical teaching 
alone. 


EFFORTS OF THE STATE 


The state has been trying to do something through laws 
punishing the guilty—by reformatories, houses of refuge, in- 
dustrial schools, juvenile courts, indeterminate sentence, etc.— 
but this is after the disease is discovered; the barn is locked 
after the horse is stolen. However much good the state has 


_done, crime among the young is increasing proportionally 


faster than the population. One great need is methods directly 
preventive. While all the means now employed by the state 
doubtless tend to prevent crime, yet they are mainly indirect. 
The need is to modify as much as possible the conditions that 
lead to crime; to nullify the sources of the disease. 


CRIME SHOULD BE ATTACKED AT ITS ROOTS 


Just as every state employs a health officer, not only to stop 
but to prevent disease, so thé state should make provision for 
preventing crime by employment of the best methods known to 
science and sociology.* That is, instead of palliative measures, 
the causes of crime should be first sought out. Just as in 
cholera, once the dread of nations, the discovery of its cause 
has made it a rare disease; so in crime, the investigation of its 
causes may result in lessening it greatly. 


*See Man and Abnormal Man (by writer), Senate Document No. 187, 58th 
Congress, 3d Session. 
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SHORT SENTENCES UNFAVORABLE 


A boy who may have lived in a dingy attic, or over a stable, 
or in a damp cellar, is suddenly placed in a comfortable, clean 
prison cell. While on many a day he had no sufficient meal, 
and often went to bed hungry, he now has regular meals. 
While daily he may have received brutal treatment, he is now 
considered humanely. The result is, when he leaves prison he 
may feel almost contented with such a life. | 

The moral effect is, that a brief confinement takes away the 
fear of prison, which is always a strong factor in keeping the 
young from crime. This may be a reason why youthful 
criminals so easily fall back into crime. | 


INJURY OF PUBLICITY 


If the boy has a sense of honor he will be greatly injured 
through the publication of his crime and punishment. Or the 
boy who, up to the present, was a nobody, sees himself sud- 
denly in the limelight, his name and photograph in the papers, 
long speeches made which concerned him only, his counsel’s 
eloquence may have given him freedom from punishment with 
the applause of the public. All this flatters the boy; he feels 
he is more important and far superior to his former schoolmates 
or companions, among some of whom he may be a hero. 
Crime is not so bad, after all; prison is easy and rather inter- 
esting. This is somewhat the general impression left upon 
the young. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME 


Montesquieu said, ‘‘ We receive three different or contrary 
kinds of education—one from our parents, another from our 
teachers, and another from the world.” This is still true to-day. 
The family, if not bad, is often indifferent to the children’s 
education. Some do not know how; others do not desire to 
try to correct the defects of their children. The trend of 
modern education seems to be to develop the mind rather than 
to form the character. 

The education that tenement house children receive from the 
world while playing in the streets tends to develop whatever is 
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bad in their nature, though no doubt it sharpens their wits, 
producing a type of street urchin, or slum child. 


MORAL EDUCATION 


A general defect in education seems to be in giving too much 
weight to the intellectual and rationalistic side of nature, and 
too little to moral impulses. This boy stole because he was 
ignorant; no, he stole because of his bad social or parental 
surroundings, which are also the cause of his ignorance, he not 
having the means to obtain an education. Goethe says to 
liberalize the mind without giving one control of his character 
is bad. 

Fouillée believes that moral skepticism in children and young 
men is the result of religious skepticism. If, as some claim, 
we must emancipate the mind and liberalize the spirit, we must 
be all the more solicitous as to moral education; for the old 
religious ideals are almost inseparably connected with moral 
ideals, and an effort to separate them may be a reform in the 
wrong direction. Anti-religious intolerance is not only worse, 
but more injurious than religious intolerance. 

While reform in education to establish moral character may 
do much in lessening crime, by making the young more able 
to resist temptation, yet it has its limits, especially if the press 
is allowed to publish broadcast, matter that is injurious for 
youthful minds. 


127 “A.” St., N. E. 

















The Child and Child Education Among the 
Ancient. Greeks* 


PROFESSOR JOHN PATTERSON, UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


LL roads may lead to Rome, but all pilgrimages, 
some way, lead to Greece. The poet burnt- 
offers his hecatomb to Homer and Sophocles; 
the sculptor to Myron and Pheidias; the archi- 
tect to Ictinus and Callicrates ; the philosopher to 
Plato and Aristotle; the physicist to Democritus 
and Epicurus. What wonder if the modern edu- 
cator lead the young boy back to the old Greek 
school! The increased ethical turn, which the educational 
system of to-day is taking, is a recognition of the Greek prin- 
ciple, that education should be based on the continuing and 
universal needs of man, not on his requirements as a mere in- 
strument.t The culture value of a study, as much as its com- 
mercial, industrial and social value, is being appreciated again. 

A review of Greek child education may well begin with a 
sketch of the ancient schoolmaster himself. Like Omnis Gallia, 
he may be divided into three parts. He was pedagogue, tutor 
and rhetorician. The pedagogue was no more than an attend- 
ant of children to and from school, téxw» dxdde xpéafv, as he is 
styled by Euripides, in Medea 53, and he seems to have had 
nothing else to do with the training of his charge than to teach 
him modesty and keep him out of mischief. He was probably 
not even allowed inthe schoolroom. Thetutor, like the modern 
teacher, was not well paid; and not unlike his pedantic name- 
sake of to-day, he was often a pedant, and in no great repute for 
wisdom. The later poets even aimed /acefzae at the head of the 
pedant as anoodle. The ‘dcrcia of Hierocles, and Eberhardt’s 
modern work represent collections of these jests. One of the 
best known of them is the story of the Greek pedant, a bald 
man andabarber. The three were journeying together. They 





* Acknowledgment is hereby made for valuable information from the schol- 
arly paper of F. E. Whitaker, in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, October, 
1898. Material has been freely used from Becker’s Charicles; Bliimner’s Home 
Life of the Ancient Greeks; Gardner and Jevons’ Greek Antiquities; David- 
son’s Education of the Greek People, and others, besides, of course, from the 
Greek authors themselves. 


+Consult Payne’s Essay on Education. 
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divided the night into three watches between them, and the 
watch of the barber fell first. So strong was the instinct of his 
craft upon him that, to amuse himself, he shaved close the 
sleeping pedant’s head. When the pedant’s vigil came on, and 
he was awaked by the barber, he rubbed his shaven poll and 
said in disgust, ‘‘ What an arrant fool is this barber; he’s waked 
the bald man instead of me.” It was also a Greek pedant who 
shut his eyes before a mirror to see how he would look while 
asleep; and another of that ilk refused an excellent situation for 
his tomb because it was unhealthy. 

On the contrary, the third division of Greek schoolmaster, 
the great rhetoricians and sophists, who may be called univer- 
sity teachers, was held in great esteem. They often received 
large fees, like Gorgias, who is said to have made a hundred 
thousand dollars a year by his lectures. Menander’s school- 
master in Plautus’ Bacch. III, 36, 37, laments the good old days 
and complains of the latter-day boy, ‘‘ while now if you but lay 
the weight of your hand on a boy, before he’s even seven years 
old, of a sudden the imp breaks your pedagogic head with 
his slate.” This quotation brings us closer to our subject—the 
Greek child. 

The sacred olive, which also crowned the victor in the great 
games, decorated the door post within which lay a new-born 
male child. It was, perhaps, the blazon of hope for future 
triumph in Olympic dust. Woolen fillets draped the house 
front, if the child was female—suppliant emblems,* no doubt, 
for such a birthwas held in dread. The chief birth ceremo- 
nials were the dug:dpéura and the dexdtn. The dugedpdua, ** run- 
ning around,” took its name from the fact that the attendants, un- 
clothed, bore the infant around the blazing hearth. A purifica- 
tion of themselves and the mother completed this part of the 
ceremony. The dezdry, or *‘ tenth day,” was a feast day, cele- 
brating the acknowledgment of the babe by its father. Unfor- 
tunately, the father had the right to expose his offspring, and 
z©tpa, containing a baby girl, were not infrequently seen in the 
streets of Greek cities. Fortunate the occupant of that earthen 
vessel if some humbler ‘* Pharaoh’s daughter ” took it home. 

* See Blayde’s note 3 to Soph. O. T. 
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It is in the training of babes in arms up to the school age that 
modern child culture has one of its greatest fields of usefulness. 
Observers, like Frederick Tracy, say that at least the musical 
capacity can be either cultivated or injured during the first four 
or five years of life.* Training begins even with the lullaby, 
since nurses’ songs and tales leave a life-long impress on the 
plastic nature of the child, and the experimental laboratory of 
the child, the nursery and its toys, can be made a useful element 
of early training. It is not too soon, even in the nursery, to 
appeal to the dramatic impulse so strong in children, nor to 
act on the principle that the first words from baby lips are ‘*‘ lan- 
guage, a case of human imitativeness in every individual who 
learns it.”+ For the first time in history, attention is being 
specially brought to most of these facts, at least by those who 
are interested in child study. The nursery school of ethical 
culture finds scarcely a rival original among the Hellenes, ex- 
cept that there are, it is true, hints of its lessons in Homer,” 
where one may find everything. Hector showed a recognition 
of one of the principles just named, when to keep from alarm- 
ing his little son, he removed from his head the ‘* bronze helm 
and its horse-tail plume, which nodded frightfully from the tip- 
top of the casque.” t¢ 

The cradle of old was possibly a basket-like swing, though 
Plato seems to have known nothing of it. The skaphe must have 
meant something of the kind, § but how closely it resembled a 
real cradle is uncertain. Perhaps the baby was oftener rocked 
in the arms, or in some make-shift cradle, like the martial hol- 
low of Pteselaus’ shield, in which little Heracles and his brother 
heard their first lullaby, as is told by Theocritus XXIV, 7, 9,— 

‘* Sleep, little babies of mine, 
Sleep that hath sweet awaking. 
Brother in brother’s arms, 
Soul of mine, sleep. 
Blest be thy dreams, happy babes. 


Slumber till dawn is breaking ; 
Blessed ones, sleep.’’ 

* Psychology of Childhood, page 26. 

t+ Royce, in Century Magazine. 

tIl, VI, 469, 470. 

§ Aristotle, Poet, 16. 
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The invention of the rattle makes us think more highly of 
the great Archytas than even does his solution of the problem 
of doubling the cube. Agesilaus never rode a nobler charger 
to his victories in Asia Minor. than was the stick horse, which 
he was caught riding with his boys in the nursery. Children 
often made their own toys, soldiers, animals and dolls, out of 
clay or pomegranate rinds. This fact, in connection with the 
mention made of great men condescending to the toys of chil- 
dren, recalls an exquisite legend of the Divine Child Lover. 
He found a little girl in tears because her more skillful brothers 
laughed at the crude, clay birds which she moulded. With a 
sweet smile on his lips he touched the rude models, and lo! 
white perfect doves hovered about the happy child. Go-carts, 
tops, hoops, ball, kitesailing, seesaw, jackstones, blindman’s 
buff, hopscotch, tug of war, hully gully, prisoner’s base and 
June-bug flying furnished sports to the Greek child similar to 
those of most children of to-day. Unfortunately, dice, and quail 
and cock pitting also appealed to some older Greek boys. This 
custom naturally suggests modes of punishment. 

The chief resource in disciplining was the sandal or slipper. 
As the Greek sandal was fastened either with a thong or twisted 
cords often multiplied to cover the lower-part of the leg, it is to 
be hoped that the bad Greek boy got a good strapping. Worse 
than the slipper as a means of punishment, and without a moral 
value, was the method of frightening children by bugbears— 
bogies, like the Akko and Alphito.* One of these monsters, 
the Empousa, is described in Ar., Frogs, 290-292, as of varying 
form, ‘‘at one time a cow, then a mule and again a woman; 
then no longer woman, but a dog.” The Mormo, another of 
these bogies, is mentioned in Theocritus’ charming Idyll XV, 
40. Praxinée is prinking for the Adonais festival, and chatting 
away with her friend Gorgo. When her little boy cries for 
her to take him along, she says, ‘‘ No, I won't, baby boy, Old 
Mormo and the ‘horsie’ will bite you.” Such creations, 
with nurses’ tales (rur#d» »d00r), just as they do to-day, aroused 
superstitious terrors in children, from which they found it diffi- 
cult to recover in after life. Plato was the first to notice this 


*Plutarch de Stoic. Repugn. 15. 
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flaw of frightening by means of bugbears in the early moral 
education of children. (Lex. X, p. 887.) Afterwards, AZsop’s 
Fables were advocated as an excellent substitute for the harm- 
ful myths of nurses. Angelo Mosso, the famous Italian physi- 
ologist, tells of an old soldier who could face a battle field 
fearlessly, but who never lost his dread of a lonesome chapel, 
because an old servant once threatened to shut him up in such 
a place with the corpse of a murdered man. 

At about the age of seven the boys were separated from the 
girls and sent to school. The little girl absorbed what educa- 
tion she could at home. She was married so young, indeed, 
that she went directly from doll to altar; and that maiden was 
the best educated who had learned but one lesson, modesty 
(awgpoveiv).* 

In Sparta and all the Dorian States the training of boys was 
regulated by the state. This training was almost entirely mili- 
tary, while the intellectual training was of minor importance. 
Although education at Athens does not seem to have been com- 
pulsory,f nor the tutors under any supervision as to qualification 
or method, there were certain inspectors (dpya‘) appointed by 
the Code of Solon to look after the morality of the schools. 
After the age of Thucydides a state system of education was 
developed, and its apex was the university at Athens.{ Since 
Pericles, himself, said that Athens was a schoolhouse of Greece, 
this paper will deal especially with the Athenian school system. 
Plato, in the Protagoras, says, ‘‘ They send a boy to teachers 
and enjoin upon them to see to his manners even more than to 
his reading and music,” and he also says that, ‘* skill in poetry 
is the principal part of education.” With reference to the first 
quotation, there was even a polite way for a Greek boy to fold 
his Aimation ; the law of elegance required the use of a certain 
number of fingers with different kinds of food. Education and 
cultivation, things different in themselves, were happily blended. 
With the moral aspect kept well in view, the elementary course 
of instruction consisted of letters, music and gymnastics. Let- 


*Xen., Oecon. VII, 4. 
+ Plato, Alcib. 
t Consult Dumont, L’E£phébie Attique. 
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ters combined the ‘‘ three R’s.” Athenzus, Book X, gives us 
a metrical alphabet like the rhymes by which children are 
sometimes taught their letters to-day. In learning to read, the 
method of dividing into syllables was employed. Athenzus, 
in the passage just mentioned, quotes from Callias: ‘* Beta 
alpha, ba; beta ei, be; beta eta, be; beta iota, bi; beta ou, 
bo; beta upsilon, bu; beta omega, bo.” ‘This is much like a 
modern jingle: b, a, ba; b, e, be; b, i, ba be bi; b, 0, bo; ba 
be bi bo; b, u, bu; ba be bi bo bu, familiar to some of us as an 
old-fashioned schoolroom vowel exercise. 

For a long time writing was thought to be of little importance 
among the Greeks, and fit only for slave amanuenses; but 
when it came into vogue it was taught very much as it is now. 
Copies were set by the master, and the hand of the pupil was 
often guided by him. Tablets covered with wax and a stylus 
of ivory or metal at first took the place of copy book and pen, 
and afterward papyrus and parchment, pens of split reeds, and 
a red and black ink were invented. Verses from the great 
poets were read, copied and learned by heart, so that many of 
the Greeks were able to repeat from memory the whole of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Not only was much reading aloud required 
of pupils, but also great stress was put upon clear intonation 
and rhythmical utterance. So great was the emphasis put on 
musical, distinct vocalization, that an actor who tripped in this 
or mouthed his words was hissed from the stage. Imagine the 
actor, Hegelochus, at a critical point in one of Euripides’ lofty 
lines saying, ‘‘ for o’er the waves, lo! I behold once more a cat 
(calm),” speaking the word ga/ee for galene. He might have 
stumbled in his clumsy dress without exciting a smile, yet so 
rude was his verbal blunder to the exacting ear of his audience 


_ that it not only provoked real ‘‘ cat calls,” but also gave a source 


of ridicule against poet and player unto all ages, for the merci- 
lessly witty Aristophanes set the blunder to his iambics in the 
Frogs. 

When we reflect that the Greek drama was built on well- 
known legends, with conventional and cumbrous pattern of 
tunic, mask and cothurnus, and with scant aid of scenery, we 
can understand that a play presented little in the way of new 
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situations, interpretative gestures and ‘‘ asides.” Most of the 
interest centered in the lines, and since the audience was remote 
from the stage, we see that a distinct and graceful elocution was 
imperative. So, too, a person was trained from boyhood to 
speak with ‘*‘ pith and moment” in his words, and not like a 
struck bronze pot, to go ringing on until stopped by the touch 
of a hand.* A musical and measured tongue was, of course, 
the best instrument of expression for the harmonious brain. 
Socrates’ highest tribute to the sophist, Protagoras, was,— 
‘*So charming left his voice, that I the while 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear.”’ 

Arithmetic, the last of the ‘‘ three R’s,” was taught, if at all, 
in the Greek school, only to the extent of a little adding and 
subtracting, and less multiplying and dividing. The human 
hand naturally furnished the simplest tools of arithmetic. A 
straight line (one finger) meant one, etc., to five, which was 
represented by the angular outline of the open hand (V) ; the 
two hands together, represented by angular signs joined at the 
vertices, stood for ten (X). Hundreds and thousands were 
indicated by the initial letter of the word, and the letters of the 
alphabet were also assigned values and used in notation. The 
science of abstract numbers must have been understood to a 
high degree, for the monuments of Grecian architecture show 
in their dimensions its controlling principles, so stress was put 
on the study of geometry, as having more ethical value than 
has arithmetic. Plato required a knowledge of geometry of 
his pupils, but he said that arithmetic should only be learned 
for an amusement. He recommended apples as a good means 
of counting. Did the old philosopher intimate that the best 
way to get addition into a boy was to have him eat the apples 
of its illustration ? 

By the second study in the Greek curriculum, music, was 
meant a much broader culture than is meant by the modern 
term. Little technical knowledge or mastery of the lyre was 
required, only enough to strike a few chords of accompaniment 
to lyrical masterpieces. The music masters were to teach chil- 
dren the lyric poets, and ‘‘ make their harmonies and rhythms 

* Plato. 
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quite familiar to them, in order that they might learn to be more 
gentle and harmonious and rhythmical, and so more fitted for 
speech and action; for the life of man in every part has need of 
harmony and rhythm.”* Music, as it is to-day, is a develop- 
ment of the last few centuries. Ancient music grew out of the 
dance, and like the dance was used specially to give a rhyth- 
mical interpretation to recitals of poetry. Instruments of the 
lyre class, the cithara, phorminx and barbiton, were chiefly 
used in the schools of the best period of Athens, while the 
flute, which afterward came into fashion, was considered sen- 
timental and less adapted to mental development. Alcibiades’ 
more prosaic objection to the flute was that it distorted the 
mouth. The Greeks held that music should not be regarded 
only as a pastime, but as a powerful educational factor. 

The popular songs of the day, and ‘‘ rag-time” melodies, can 
do as much harm to the young as cheap literature, and should 
be as carefully kept from them. One who acquires a taste for 
the music of the vaudeville and cheap theatre is not likely ever 
to retire to the dusky chapel, so to speak, where a toccata of 
Galuppi inspired Browning,— 

‘* Brave Galuppi! that was music, good alike at grave and gay! 
I can always leave off talking when I hear a master play.” 


‘* Gymnastics,” says Plato, ‘‘should be taught the young, that 
the weakness of the bodies may not force them to play the 
coward in war or on any other occasion.” ‘The Greeks’ innate 
love of freedom and daring of adventure had taught them long 
before to cultivate the body as the instrument of attaining both 
of these. From the legendary founding of the Olympic games 
by Heracles, from the first determined date of them, 776 B. C., 
when Lycurgus is said to have hada hand in reviving them, on 
down to the highest period of Hellenic culture, in which we are 
chiefly interested, the long and short foot races, the races in 
armor, the pentathlon, wrestling and discus throwing, had taken 
a great part in education. The gymnastic was gradually un- 
folding into Plato’s ideal of it—one half music. Its healthful 
culture of the body and its moral training of self-restraint and 


* Plato. 
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artistic impulse, had made it ‘‘ a matter of the fair proportion 
between soul and body, of the soul with itself.”* The chariot 
race, too, served the same end, as long as the prize was a spray 
of olive or parsley, as long as it was a part of the ritual of Zeus, 
Poseidon and Apollo. The gymnastic furnished to a Myron 
and a Pindar the motive of sculpture and ode. The unhealthier 
part of Greek gymnastic, boxing and the pancration, perverted 
by the Romans into gladiatorial contests, survives a little too 
much in the athletics of to-day. Modern training should revive 
more of Plato’s poverx7. 

With gymnastics an account of the training of the child 
among the ancient Greeks is finished. He who desired a more 
liberal education entered the class of some great rhetorician, 
philosopher or sophist. It is not within the purpose of this 
paper to discuss the higher instruction given by a Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Gorgias or Hippias. The statement, however, 
that with letters, music and gymnastic the education of the 
Greek child was completed, must be modified. The great 
Greek colleges have not been mentioned. National festivals, 
the four Dionysiac feasts, the Olympian, the Pythian, the 
Nemean and the Isthmian games, continually increased the 
culture of the people. At the Dionysiac festivals the rival 
productions of Greece’s unrivalled dramatists, at the games, the 
exhibition and recital of splendid poets, actors, historians, 
sculptors and painters furnished all Hellas with an unequalled 
university course of culture. That which was purest and best 
in the drama, in art and in literature—what university of the 
twentieth century can boast of more? 

The Greeks aimed at a common culture of refined taste, clear 
judgment, vigorous thought, easy and distinct vocal expression, 
and the polite power to please others, all of which are indispen- 
sable to fine success in life to-day, and are practical. The 
tendency in our secondary schools, even those of ethical cul- 
ture, to allow pupils to elect only those branches for which each 
has a special taste, may serve to thwart this chief factor of gen- 
eral culture in early training, and may also tend to weaken the 
will power of the pupil to cope with difficulties. 


* Walter Pater, Greek Studies, Athletic Prizemen. 
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Among others, there are two very practical lessons to be 
learned from Greek education; a distinct, and, so far as pos- 
sible, musical enunciation in speaking; and the ability to 
express, extempore, thoughts before an audience in a direct 
and clear style. The Greeks showed us that for all real pur- 
poses these arts could be cultivated. From the primary school 
up, they should be impressed upon the young. 

There have been wise men before Solomon and great thinkers 
before scholars. Let us, then, reflect that, perhaps, some of 
our new educational methods may be transient fads, and, while 
we advance, let us not fail to select from the educational sys- 
tems of the past those elements which are found in all of them, 
and which have shown themselves to be right. 

The Greeks have also taught us, indirectly, how important 
the theatre may be in education. Drama not moving on the 
highest plane of morals and literary excellence found no place 
in Greece ; scenery with its distracting influence had not begun 
to call attention from the artistic structure of the play. The 
union of the drama with religion, its place in the ritual of the 
Pantheon, prevented moral looseness. That which one sees 
leaves the greatest impression, especially in youth; and that 
which the child sees, he imitates. Learning lines from the 
great English dramatists, at least, and acting scenes from their 
dramatic writings, with minor attention to scenic effect, might 
be prudently introduced into the curriculum of a modern school. 
Such vivid training would leave many good seeds in fruitful 
soil, and a taste for only true drama would be cultivated. The 
tendency might be gradually to elevate the modern stage. 

Finally, in our latter day haste to be wise, on our short cuts 
to Parnassus, Greek culture asks us, is there no danger from 
the dust of vulgarity—the education without culture? Let the 
Grecian urn teach us a little of its lesson to Keats,— 


‘* Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


With modern shoemakers there is danger of sticking too 
close to the lasts, but I cannot close this paper without saying 
a word for the study of Greek. The word will come, however, 
with more force and taste from the pen of another, and so I 
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quote from an editorial of the New York Independent, March 
16, 1899: ‘* Because culture, for which we go to college, has 
for its purpose the study of civilization, literature and art, we 
have to go to Greece to get our bearings and comprehend their 
forces and currents. Before Greece there was only imperfect, 
groping civilization, only brutal or conventional art, only 
unconscious and unstudied literature. . . . The man of letters 
will always be the man who has studied Greek.” 


To a Friend 


ELMER JAMES-BAILEY 


My Friend! yea, Friend indeed, though newly found— 
Upon the dull Sahara of this life, 

Behold! our paths lie side by side. Around 
The endless sands of discontent are rife, 

And naught yields hope of present peace or rest ;— 
But yonder 'gainst the dim horizon’s bar 

Towers up a cooling palm-tree’s waving crest 
Whose roots must reach to where sweet waters are. 


Ah, Friend! if no mirage deceives our sight, 

We there shall find thirst-quenching streams and shade 
To ease our souls awhile—yet if the night 

Should show us mocked of empty vision made 
Of fevered fancy—still our souls may know 

The joy of quest. Come, Friend, and let us go. 





Law and the Individual: A Pedagogical Story* 


MRS. FLORENCE MILNER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


——}ARDINESS was increasing and something had 
to be done. To say that a certain penalty shall 
follow any particular offence, always brings 
trouble to the teacher, for no sooner is such a 
definite rule laid down and the punishment for 
violation affixed, than something occurs to com- 
pel an exception. Miss Wilson had experience 
enough behind her to know this, and she was 

careful not to be tricked into anything approaching a threat, 
but she thought the condition over and did come to some very 
definite conclusions in her own mind as to what her attitude 
would be. 1 

She stated the situation to the school, told them that tardiness 
was going beyond allowable limits, and urged them to take 
themselves seriously in hand. She closed her talk with a very 
emphatic statement that tardiness would cease, but she did not 
let them into her confidence as to proposed methods. 

The next morning, Tom, one of the chief offenders, came 
sauntering in three or four minutes late. Investigation of past 
delinquencies had shown his tardiness to be invariably the re- 
sult of lawlessness, and this case was no exception. 

Severe and summary treatment was justifiable and desirable 
with Tom, and he was made to right about face for home with- 
out discussion, thus converting his tardiness into a half-day’s 
absence. He was to bring a note in the afternoon stating the 
time at which he reported at his own house and a statement as 
to probabilities for future tardiness. This was the general plan 
of action which she had outlined in her own mind. 

Tom was scarcely out of the room when Miss Wilson, look- 
ing up from her desk, found Fritz at her elbow. 

‘*T’m tardy, Miss Wilson,” said Fritz, but offered no explana- 
tion. 

‘* Did you hear me saylyesterday that tardiness would stop? ” 

‘* Yes, I heard you.” 

* Other stories by this author, setting forth other experiences of Miss Wil- 


son in the schoolroom, can be found in the numbers of Epucat1on for March, 
June and December, 1906, and March, 1907. 
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‘* Then in your case it will stop. We will convert the tardi- 
ness into an absence. You need not remain this morning,” and 
she put the same conditions as in Tom’s case. 

Fritz’s head went up, his back straightened, and, turning 
upon his heel, he left the room without a word. 

Miss Wilson’s relations with Fritz had always been peculiar. 
When he first entered her room they had come together with 
one of those clashes that sometimes burst like a flash of light- 
ning out of aclearsky. She thought Tom had been designedly 
and deliberately insolent, and she had emphatically resented his 
action. In the forceful talk that they had over the occurrence, 
Fritz had insisted that there had been no intention on his part 
to offend, and, if there had been anything in his manner that 
could be thus interpreted, he was entirely unconscious of it. 

On the face of things everything falsified the boy’s statement, 
and it had been difficult for Miss Wilson to convince herself 
that the boy wastellinythetruth. But she reasoned it outin this 
way: ‘Fritz isa stranger to me. His little personal ways, his 
facial expressions, are all unknown. In appearance he was in- 
solent, but he looks at me out of honest eyes and says that he 
intended no discourtesy. I am bound to take his word and do 
my best to correct his unfortunate manner.” 

She said to him very frankly, ‘‘ Fritz, the evidence is decid- 
edly against you, but in the face of any amount of evidence, I 
am bound to take the word of a boy whose honesty I have no 
reason to doubt. The future will tell, for we are to live together 
all the year, and I believe I am big enough to give you a free 
field and treat you as though this had never happened.” 

Fritz was a boy of few words, and with a simple ‘‘ Thank 
you,” he went out of the room in sphinx-like silence that left 
Miss Wilson utterly in the dark as to the boy’s real state of mind. 
But no matter how troublesome any complication might be, she 
was able to set it aside and take up the other relations as though 
the unpleasantness had never arisen. She was big enough, as 
the boys and girls said, to discipline them as severely as need be 
and then not sulk at them afterwards. 

Her policy had been wise with Fritz, and as the months went 
on she worked down under the roughness and the prickles of 
his chestnut-burr nature and found the integrity and gentleness 
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and sweetness within. Lately they had been good friends and 
Miss Wilson had grown very fond of the boy. 

When Fritz was fairly out of the room, Miss Wilson began 
to feel that indefinable uneasiness that sometimes comes to one 
after definite action. She was not entirely comfortable over the 
situation. 

That she should find it necessary thus openly to discipline 
Fritz, argued something wrong somewhere. As was her habit 
under like conditions, Miss Wilson sat down to think the whole 
thing over, with the question definitely before her, ‘‘ Where 
have I made a mistake?” She did not always, in fact she did 
not often, find that the fault was hers, for she usually acted 
after due deliberation, but she never failed, if everything did not 
go perfectly smoothly, to arraign herself before the bar of her 
own Critical judgment; if acquitted, then she could, with a clear 
conscience, try the case of the real offender. But this time she 
had difficulty in meeting the charges of the prosecution. 

‘* Were the two cases of tardiness identical?” demanded the 
prosecution. 

**¢ No two cases in school are ever identical,” she had to admit 
promptly. 

‘* What has Fritz’s past record been in the matter of tardi- 
ness?” 

‘* Excellent. There is scarcely a mark against him.” 

‘* What about Tom’s record? ” 

‘¢ Among the worst in school.” 

** Did you give Fritz an opportunity to explain? ” 

*¢ No.” . 

‘* Do you believe in justice?” 

‘“* Certainly.” 

‘¢ Should pupils in school be treated like a flock of sheep and 
all dealt with alike?” 

‘*T claim to consider them as individuals and treat them so.” 

‘¢ How many boys in any given number do you find just alike?” 

‘¢ Every boy is different from every other boy and sometimes 
different from himself.” 

‘** Do you think you did the right thing in Tom’s case?” 

‘* Yes, for he is an old offender, and I learned that his tardi- 
ness was unnecessary.” 
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‘*What about Fritz?” 

‘*T let my mind follow in the groove made by the considera- 
tion of Tom’s case.” 

‘* What have you to say for yourself?” 

‘*T plead guilty to the charge of hasty and illy considéred 
action, and throw myself upon the mercy of the court.” 

How clearly she saw now that Fritz felt her treatment of him 
unfair. The toss of his head, the set lips told this, but his 
silerice meant loyalty to her. She had spoken: he had obeyed. 
The blood rushed to her cheeks as she saw how much better he 
had met his duty than she had hers. 

Miss Wilson was a woman of action. She had no sooner 
passed condemnation upon herself than she began to cast about 
for some way to right the injustice. There was no telephone in 
the school so she could not reach him in that way. She went 
to the window, from which she could see the street sloping town- 
ward, but no one was visible. She went down the long corri- 
dor to the north door, hoping that he might have lingered on 
the lawn. Back into the study room her restlessness drove her 
with some vague notion that she would send one of Fritz’s 
friends after him. She hesitated, however, to add publicity 
to the affair, so she decided to think a little longer. She sat 
down at her desk and drew a bow! of trilliums toward her that 
she might have something to occupy fingers and eyes, for 
these young people were keen to read any disturbance in her 
countenance. 

But she could think out nothing feasible, so she shoved the 
flowers back into place and again went out into the corridor. 
Without plan or conscious purpose, she turned toward the big 
door generally used by the students. She opened it and stepped 
out on the broad stone platform under the great archway, just as 
Fritz put his foot upon the lower step. 

‘* Qh, Fritz! I’m so glad you’ve come back,” and she waited 
for him to mount the steps. 

‘* Not that way,” as Fritz turned toward the study room. 
**T cannot talk to you there,” and her voice choked on the last 
words. 

Fritz looked in surprise at this strong woman whom he 
had always seen perfect master of herself, but he walked by her 
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side down the hall to a vacant recitation room. She sat down 
at the table and Fritz took the recitation seat in front of her. 
She looked up at him, started to speak, but the tears gathered 
in her eyes, and she only smiled and shook her head. 

** Don’t feel bad, Miss Wilson. It was all my fault.” 

Miss Wilson denied the statement with another shake of her 
head. 

‘* Yes, it was,” insisted Fritz. ‘* My old stubbornness came 
to the front and I shut up and wouldn’t explain to you why I 
was tardy. Of course when I just said I was tardy you thought 
I had no reason for it.” 

‘* But I should have asked you if there was a reason and not 
assumed from your silence that you had none.” 

** You needn’t blame yourself at all. I knew as soon as I got 
outside the building that I had acted just as I did last fall, was 
sullen, and wouldn’t tell you that my father was taken ill after 
breakfast and that I had to go for the doctor.” 

‘* If you had spoken, it would have saved me a wretched half 
hour. It makes me very unhappy to be unjust, and I certainly 
was in your case.” 

‘* It wasn’t anybody’s fault but my own.” 

‘*It is very good of you to take the blame, but the fact still 
remains that I ought to be wiser than you—wise enoughto see 
quickly that your case was not necessarily like Tom’s, and so 
demanded different treatment.” 

‘«¢ All I care is that you have worried about it. I came back 
to explain that I was not tardy just out of carelessness, and now 
I will go.” 

‘* No, there is no reason for your going. You will come back 
into the study room and go on with your work, and I am very 
glad that your return has given me the opportunity to right, as 
far as possible, my own injustice.” 

Together they went back to the room, and the hove and girls 
knew that there had been a misunderstanding and an adjust- 
ment. As for Miss Wilson, she had had one more lesson in that 
hardest of all truths for a teacher to learn; that no two cases 
that ever come up for discipline are ever identical; that in all 
matters of discipline, the individual must never be lost sight of ; 
that a desire for absolute justice must govern every decision. 
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Fritz and the rest had had one more proof that Miss Wilson 
meant to be fair, and was willing to look at their side of a ques- 
tion; as the boys expressed it, she was ‘‘ square.” 


Communication on Teaching Arithmetic * 


Tue PALMER Co., 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: I scan the EDUCATION every month for some of the good things 
that are printed therein. In the February number, I am particularly impressed 
with Principal Young’s argument in favor of the value of arithmetic. The fact 
that the country is going back in instruction in arithmetic has been very forcibly 
impressed upon me in recent years. 

There are some twelve to dfteen hundred private commercial schools in the 
United States. They employ from five to seven thousand teachers, and they 
have an annual attendance ranging from three to three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand students. I have a personal acquaintance with the majority of the owners 
of these schools, and with a great many of the teachers; on the other hand, I 
am a business man and an en of help, consequently I speak with some 
knowledge as to their experiences in this connection. 

Now, what are the facts? A very large majority of the three hundred thou- 
sand students who come annually to the private schools, have received their 
preliminary training in the public schools. Twenty-five years ago, when I be- 
gan teaching, arithmetic was, in most respects, the important subject in the 
country and grammar schools. Five years later, when I first became connected 
with commercial school work, students came to us strong in their ability to 
handle numbers understandingly. They knew how to think, and they could 
perform all the caculations of the ordinary arithmetic, some of which were very 
complex and somewhat involved, as old-time teachers know. Their ability in 
this direction qualified them particularly for tackling the problems of business, 
because they had developed in them the very qualities brought out so nicely in 
Principal Young’s paper. 

About ten years ago there began to be a falling off in this ability of students 
to handle arithmetic effectively. Pretty soon, we publishers had to take note of 
that fact, and prepare arithmetics more elementary in their treatment of the sub- 
ject; and then it became apparent that students coming from city schools were 
tar behind students of the same age coming from the country schools, and that fact 
remains to-day. In fact, the commercial schools, located in the smaller towns 
and cities that draw largely from the country, have in every instance a class of 
students that are much better trained practically, and are much more competent 
to handle their work, than those located in the large cities. 

I am simply writing you for your information, with the hope that perhaps 
through your journal you may assist in directing the current of thought among 
educators toward what seems to me to be a very important matter for their con- 
sideration. 

The purpose of our public schools is to equip young people for right living 
and successful careers. Now, the first requisite of such a qualification is to pre- 
pare them to do the work that the world wants done. I would not condemn 
unreservedly that trend in our educational system which seeks to develop the 
ability to appreciate the beauty in nature, in art and in literature. But I have 
discovered that the rank and file of our citizens to succeed must first be able to 
secure the wherewithal to feed and clothe themselves, and to make themselves 
homes. Their ability to supply that which appeals to their higher natures de- 
pends first upon their ability to supply their material wants, and after that they 
may devote whatever opportunity they may have to the gratification of the 
higher requirements of their natures. 

You will pardon this letter. It is really uncalled for, and of course is unso- 
licited, yet I shall be pleased if it may contribute, in some way, to a change in 
the conditions of which I have spoken. 


*This interesting letter was sent to us by a well-known publisher, who prefers to have his 
name withheld.—Ep, Epucarion. 





Editorial 


ITH this number‘of Epucation I bring my connection with 

the magazine to a close. Other interests take so much of my 
time as to make further editorial service impossible, at least inadvis- 
able. My nearly six years of association with the management have 
afforded many pleasant and profitable hours; an active participation 
in important educational movements; and a sharing in plans for the 
improvement of college and high-school teaching, the results of which 
have been most encouraging. It is needless to say I break the associa- 
tion with regret. The particularly considerate and helpful co-opera- 
tion of Mr. Palmer has been increasingly appreciated ; and I bespeak 
for him and for the magazine the continued and growing support of 
thoughtful persons everywhere who are interested in the more serious 
problems of secondary and higher education. This is a large field, 
never more ready for cultivation than to-day; and Epucation will, 
I am sure, in the future as in the past, stand for what is best and 
sanest in school thought and practice. It shall have my continued 
support and confidence. RicHarp G. Boone. 


FULL and suggestive account of the Los Angeles meeting of the 


‘** National Education Association of the United States” (note 
the new name) can be found in The School Journal for July 27th. It 
is altogether the best account we have seen. Avs it is not the province 
of EpucaTIon to be a news journal, but rather to note large educa- 
tional movements, we will only chronicle here the adoption of the 
new name and a new charter, and the formation of a new department 
representing six influential women’s organizations, viz.: The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the National Con- 
gress of Mothers, the National Congress of Jewish Women, the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnz, and the Southern Association of College 
Women. The special object of this new Department is the promotion 
of a fuller understanding and co-operation between (teachers and 
parents) school and home. In more detail, the Department will 
strive to promote the extension of opportunities for schooling, the 
enforcement of compulsory education laws, expert supervision, restric- 
tion of child labor, better preparation of teachers, more adequate sal- 
aries, the extension of manual training, and the teaching of civics and 
ethics. Superintendent Cooley of Chicago was elected president. of 
the Association, and Cleveland was selected as the place of the next 
meeting. 
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LTHOUGH Ebucation has always been, and still is, conducted 
under Protestant auspices it has sought to study educational 
subjects in a broad and catholic spirit. Its ideal is to find the facts 
and interpret their meaning in the light of truth, gaining suggestion 
and help from all sources. When, therefore, the editor found himself 
providentially unable to attend the meeting of the N. E. A. at distant 
Los Angeles, but obliged to sojourn near to the meeting place of the 
Catholic N. E. A. at Milwaukee, July 9-11, he counted it a privilege 
to spend some time in studying the work and aims of that organiza- 
tion. He found much to note that was interesting and instructive. 

In the first place, the magnificent and all-inclusive organization of 
the forces of the Catholic Church is impressive. The priesthood, the 
teaching orders and the charitable and ministering brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods touch all parts of the country and all phases of the life of 
the people. The whole organization is under perfect discipline, and 
nothing is done haphazard or on mere impulse. Such a superb or- 
ganization must be largely effective. Its power is immense, its educa- 
tional influence tremendous. No study of the school interests of the 
country can be at all comprehensive which leaves out of sight so large 
a movement. 

There is one thing that is especially impressive to an on-looker who 
has had to do with our secularized public school system, and that is 
the consistent way in which the Catholic schools make their instruc- 
tion, first, last and always, religious. If too much sectarianism, or, if 
you please, bigotry, creeps in under the head of religious instruction 
so much the worse for the church and the schools; but, nevertheless, 
the ideal is right and good, and much of the Catholic instruction is 
not bigoted but truly religious. The spiritual faces of many of the 
‘* fathers,” ‘‘ mothers” and * sisters’ are witness to the fact; and no 
one can visit their schools and listen to the instruction that is given 
about God and our supreme obligations to him as the very basis of 
our intellectual, moral and spiritual life, without feeling that this is the 
right view: point to-give to the children. 

Just how religion may best be taught in our public schools is con- 
fessedly a difficult question. But that it has a place at the center of 
things and that its displacement, resulting in the complete secularization 
of our school system, has been our great mistake, leading to many and 
grievous evils, is coming to be widely recognized. Evidence of this 
can be found in the frequency of discussions of the subject of moral 
and religious teaching, and how to introduce them into the schools, in 
the programs of educational meetings in the past. year or two; and 
likewise in the rise of the Religious Education Association, which has 
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been founded by serious and able men for the express purpose of 
calling public attention to this problem. The movement will not cease 
until we have found the right way, without narrowness or bigotry, to 
bring the great facts and truths of religion to bear upon the minds of 
the children in the susceptible, formative period covered by the years 
of their schooling. 

A interesting discussion was participated in at one of the sessions 
at Milwaukee, which disclosed the fact that there are opposite wings 
with diversities of opinion and judgment in the American Catholic 
Church. The question was in regard to text-books for use in the paro- 
chial schools. An influential speaker took the ground that no text- 
book should be used except it were written and published under 
Catholic auspices. A resolution to that effect was introduced and 
debated. The result was the rejection of the resolution by a decisive 
vote. One of the speakers in opposition to the resolution took the 
broad ground that the thing wanted was the best books for the 
schools, and if a good book written by a Protestant was in competition 
with a poor one written by a Catholic there could be no question as to 
which should be chosen. But, of course, the fairness of the Protestant 
book on matters in controversy would be a factor in the test of its 
superiority. 


N a series of editorial paragraphs in successive numbers of this 
magazine we shall attempt to describe certain qualities and attain- 
ments, which in combination would make an ideal teacher. At the 
outset we disclaim the belief that an ideal teacher does or ever did 
exist. An ideal attained would cease to be an ideal. It must ever be 
above and beyond realization, beckoning on to effort and growth. 
When we cease to grow we go backward, away from the ideal, not 
toward it. But ideals are essential, even though unattainable. The 
greatest of all teachers bade his disciples to be perfect even as God is 
perfect. He was not in error in proposing such an impossible stand- 
ard. His insight was profound, and his precept pedagogic. Any 
lower aim than perfection is unworthy; and the higher the aspiration 
the greater the attainment. Furthermore, actual perfection at a given 
time and in relation to specific circumstances may be possible, as when 
a teacher hits upon exactly the right course, and does the best thing in 
dealing with a given pupil in some particular emergency. So there is 
every encouragement to strive after the ideal, even though its complete 
realization may never be possible. It will be the aim of these edito- 
rial paragraphs to aid the reader in forming an intellectual ideal of 
what a true teacher should be. 
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The first quality to be named is a real love for teaching. Out of 
this should come the teacher’s call to teach. Without it there can be 
no satisfactory and permanent success. We deem a thorough and 
extensive scholastic preparation for the office of teacher as of great 
importance. But if we were on a school board examining candidates 
for a position in the school where our own children were in attend- 
ance, we would be far more anxious to learn whether a given applicant 
was fond of children and in love with the profession than whether she 
had completed a certain course of study and held a particular kind of 
diploma. 

In the soul of a teacher who really loves the profession there is a 
deep love for humanity as such, for the children as immortal beings 
with infinite possibilities. This will always dignify her work, steady 
her nerves, tide her over crises in the schoolroom, transform dis- 
couragement into hope, turn despair into exultation, give her a com- 
manding influence over her pupils, and insure a large and permanent 
success. Without such a sentiment teaching will be drudgery. 

This quality can be cultivated. It is better if it be innate. But 
virtues acquired by conscientious purpose and honest effort are often 
quite as permanent. The way to acquire it is to make this an 
ambition. Let the heart go out toward the children. Make the 
toughest and mort unattractive boy in the school a problem. Attack 
him as you would a hard problem in algebra or geometry. There is 
a solution and you can find it. Trust the children. Trust begets 
trustworthiness. The lovable qualities will begin to appear, just as the 
picture emerges in developing a photograph. The world over, love 
is begotten by service. 

It is well also to study the lives of the great teachers. Books have 
enshrined some grand biographies. Living contact with alert minds 
in educational gatherings is most helpful. Thoughtful pedagogical 
journals aid in reflecting current movements and methods. Love is 
indeed ‘‘the greatest thing in the world.” As it is the center and 
heart of real teaching it will pay for every teacher earnestly to seek it. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS CENTERS OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


EnGLanp.—Public school systems, wherever established and well 
maintained, afford the readiest means of ascertaining the exact condi- 
tion of the children of a given city or district. This fact has been 
shown in a marked degree by the operations of the English elementary 
school system. The terms on which the government grant for schools 
has been distributed—originally that of payment for the actual number 
of pupils passing examination in the required studies, and subsequently 
that of a grant Jer capita of average attendance—has had the effect of 
exciting the interest of school managers and teachers in the individual 
children; moreover it necessitated an annual school census in every 
school district. As a result of this solicitude, the causes of irregular 
school attendance and of the inability of children to master the simple 
elements of knowledge are well understood in England ; and naturally 
the measures necessary to ameliorate the condition of unfortunate chil- 
dren have attracted much attention. Many of these measures are 
applicable to the whole country, and hence the effort to have them 
embodied in the general school law. Such are the medical inspection 
of schools and the provision of meals. The latter is the title of an act 
which came into operation on the 21st of December, 1906, and which 
gives the local education authorities legal power to supply or to assist 
in supplying meals to children attending public schools. Medical 
inspection has not yet been ordered for the whole kingdom,.but the 
local authorities in the larger cities have established the service for 
their schools. 

Owing to the independence of the local authorities, individual cities 
furnish many notable examples of wise solicitude for the welfare of 
the young, a solicitude which follows them after the period of school 
life has closed. 

The Birmingham Education Committee organized an ‘* After-care 
Sub-committee” in May, 1901, which has just issued a report for the 
year ending June 29, 1906. . 

The work of the Committee relates to the children who leave the 
special classes for defectives. They keep the subsequent history of 
these children, and assist them so far as possible. Their latest report 
deals with 223 individuals as follows: mentally defective, 148; deaf, 
50; cripples, 25. Of the total number 58, through the efforts of the 
Committee, have become practically self-supporting. The most im- 
portant outcome of the work of the Committee thus far, seems to be 
the light it throws upon the living conditions of these unfortunates, 
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many of whom are destined to become hopeless burdens upon the 
community. As the result of their five years’ experience, the Com- 
mittee express the opinion, that for a large percentage of the feeble- 
minded, permanent supervision is necessary to save them from vicious 
and utterly useless lives. . 

BrussEL_s.— Medical inspection of schools. The city of Brussels, 
which with its suburbs comprises a population of 598,600, has a finely 
organized service of municipal hygiene dating from 1874. Prior to 
that time, medical inspection of schools had been started and was in 
charge of the physicians for the poor; upon the organization of the 
bureau of hygiene this service was included in its functions, since 
which time it has been greatly extended and improved. From a 
special report on the subject recently issued it appears that :— 

‘¢ Every place of public instruction in the city of Brussels belonging 
to or recognized by the Commune, from the Athénées through every 
grade down to the créches, is visited at least once every ten days by 
one of the sixteen doctors appointed for this purpose. They have to 
report on the general condition and cleanliness of the class rooms; the 
state of the fittings; the lighting, heating and ventilation; the maxi- 
mum, minimum and mean temperature, recorded by the teachers six 
times daily; and the condition of the playground, cloak rooms, 
gymnasium, lavatories, etc.” 

For the examination of the teeth of school children a corps of den- 
tists is employed, sufficient in number to have every school visited 
once a month. The annual expense for this dental service averages 
about two thousand dollars. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ENGLAND.—A recent official report on education in England says 
that, ‘* while the development of secondary education is the most 
important educational question of the present day, and is the pivot of 
the whole education, as it affects the efficiency, intelligence and well- 
being of the nation, yet its present condition may be described as 
chaos.” 

As regards organization the condition of secondary education in 
England remains chaotic; but great advancement has been made in 
the examination of the chief centers of England with a view to ascer- 
tain the present amount of the provision for secondary education and 
what is needed to make the supply in this respect adequate to the 
demand. The effect of these investigations is already apparent in the 
efforts in all the leading cities to systematize and improve the existing 
secondary schools, and to establish new schools where needed. Apart 
from these efforts the most important permanent results of the interest 
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awakened in this subject are the reports prepared by Dr. Sadler, who 
has been engaged by the authorities of several cities and counties of 
England to advise them as to the best means of completing the pro- 
vision of secondary schools in their respective areas. The services of 
Dr. Sadler were first secured by the Education Committee of Sheffield, 
from which city he proceeded under a similar engagement to Liver- 
pool. His reports of the conditions in these two cities were reviewed 
with copious extracts in the Report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1904, Vol. I (pp. 840-857). The same report contains a sum- 
mary of a similar investigation made in London by Mr. Sydney Webb 
(pp. 857-861). 

Doctor Sadler's reports are not only valuable for their full 
account of English conditions but for their comprehensive grasp of the 
problems of secondary education, common to all nations, and the 
practicable suggestions of universal application which they contain. 

Norway.—The Scandinavian countries furnish suggestive examples 
of such co-ordination of secondary schools as prevents wasteful dupli- 
cation of efforts in the same area. 

Norway, by the institution (in 1903) of a ‘* State Leaving Examina- 
tion,” has furnished a criterion by which the work of all secondary 
schools can be estimated while each is left free to develop along the 
lines best suited to local conditions or to the demands of its patrons. 
The schools that submit to inspection by state authorities, secure the 
right to have the examination for the state leaving certificate within 
their own walls. The course of study for secondary schools is divided 
into two periods, the first of four years’ duration, the students being 
from 11 to 15 years of age, and the second of three years. Each 
division leads up to an examination, the first termed the Middleskole 
examination, and the second the Artium. The number of candidates 
for Artium increases, but, as a matter of course, the majority of pupil. 
in the secondary schools do not stay on to the completion of the courses 

Although there is no intention of repressing private initiative in this 
field of effort it is very difficult for private schools to compete with the 
state schools. 

UNIVERSITY NOTES 

The most interesting event in University circles in Europe during 
the last semester was the visit of representatives of the University of 
London to the University of Paris, returning the visit made last year 
by the Paris University to that of London. At Paris the university, 
the city and state authorities vied with each other in attentions to their 
English guests. In spite of the fact that the Paris University is the 
oldest in Europe, and London the youngest of those that have achieved 
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renown, they possess many features in common which were emphat- 
ically noted in the several addresses that marked the welcome exercises 
of the first day of the visit. As pointed out by Sir Edward Busk, Vice 
chancellor of the University of London, both universities have been 
re-organized within the past decade, both are situated in the capitals 
of their respective countries, and exercise their functions—research, 
instruction and examination—in the midst of immense populations, 
abandoned almost entirely to the pursuit of other interests than those 
of education ; both universities are also surrounded by other institutions, 
public and private, of superior education, and a great number of 
learned societies, having very little relation to the universities 
themselves. 

All the speakers on this auspicious ogcasion recognized that one 
chief mission of universities is to promote universal harmony through 
the consciousness and the possession of common ideals. 

University relations to industry was the subject of a recent address 
before the French association for the advancement of science, which 
rehearsed the story of the ever-growing demand on the part of manu- 
facturing establishments for the services of scientific men. 

Germany affords many examples of this relation, among which 
perhaps the most notable is that of the establishments for the manufac- 
ture of aniline dyes. One of these employs 55 chemists, another 145. 
Laboratories for research are maintained with every equipment, and 
technical libraries with the latest works bearing upon the sciences 
applicable to the special industry. 

The example of Germany, which in 1904 exported 195 times as 
much aniline colors as France, was cited as a special stimulus to the 
latter country, which is inferior to Germany in respect to the endow- 
ment of research. 

BeLcium.—The oldest institution for higher education in Belgium 
is the Catholic University of Louvain, which was founded originally 
in 1426 by John IV, Duke of Brabant, with the approbation of Pope 
Martin V. Suppressed under the French Revolution the university 
was restored in 1816, two years after Belgium had been united with 
Holland to form the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

Among the later developments at this university should be named 
the philological institute, founded in 1844, a special school of civil 
engineering, industry and mines, established in 1864, and a school of 
commercial and consular sciences, established in 1897. 

This university has been specially distinguished by the development 
of its law faculty and the high ability of the professors in the same. 
One of the most profound and suggestive studies of the American 
judiciary is a work by Prof. Albert Nerrincx, a member of the Louvain 
law faculty. Although bearing the modest title of, ‘‘ An essay on the 
American Judiciary,” the work is in reality a full and scholarly review 
of the whole legal system in the United States. It won from the 
Institute of France, the prize of 5,000 francs, known from the name of 
its founder, ‘* The Odilon Barrot Prize.” A. Ts Be 
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The Training of the Human Plant. By Luther Burbank. In the realm 
of plant life Mr. Burbank has been so extraordinarily successful in developing 
new and strange types, that parents, teachers and all interested in the training 
of the genus homo, the human plant, will turn eagerly to this little volume for 
new light. Mr. Burbank approaches the subject from the view point of the 
naturalist and the optimist; but his theories as he would put them in practice, 
if somewhat extreme, are not revolutionary. He never loses his ‘‘ horse sense.” 
He has found that a ‘‘ plant’s life-long stubbornness is broken simply by blend- 
ing a new life with it.” But the transformation of the type is slow. ‘‘In plant 
cultivation, under normal conditions, from six to ten generations are generally 
sufficient to fix the descendants of the parent plants in their new ways.” So he 
asserts, ‘‘Ten generations of human life should be ample to fix any desired 
attribute.” Our author repeats the adage that to reform a man begin with his 
grandfather, when that grandfather is a child. 

First of all the child should be a healthy animal with normal nerves, splendid 
digestion and unimpaired lungs. Granted “healthful environmental influ- 
ences,” one can ‘‘ cultivate in the child and fix there for all its life” any trait, 
**be it honesty, fairness, purity, lovableness, industry, thrift, what not.” At 
the age of ten he asserts the traits of a child are fixed, and he deplores the cus- 
tom of sending boys and girls to school at an earlier age than ten. 

The Training of the Human Plant is bristling with scientific truth tersely put 
in new ways, and is very readable. The Century Company. Price,¢o cents net. 


A University Text-Book of Botany. By Douglas Houghton Camp- 
bell, Ph.D. The author of this volume is professor of botany in the Leland 
Stanford University, California; and this is the second edition revised and cor- 
rected. The book presents in as compact a form as possible an outline of the 
essentials of modern botany. The word ‘‘ modern” is a significant one, for the 
scientific study of this subject has passed through an extraordinary stage of 
development in the past few years. It is no longer the object of the teacher or 
the student merely to collect and identify specimens of plants, but rather to 
investigate plant nature, to trace the sources of energy, to mark the structural 
resemblances, to follow the cell development, to note conditions of plant life, 
and the relations of this kind of life to other lives. Then there is the wonder- 
fully interesting field which has been opened up and carried to such a 
degree of development by investigators like Luther Burbank, whereby new 
forms of almost infinite beauty and value are originated by cross-fertilization 
and selection. The very latest methods, facts, discoveries and results are set 
forth in this voluminous work by this learned author. Advanced students of 
the subject in universities will find it a compendium of information. Beginners 
would do well to have it at hand for consultation, guidance and inspiration. 
There are five hundred and seventy-nine pages and hundreds of illustrations, 
making the volume one of the most complete yet received upon this fascinating 
branch of study. Macmillan Company. Price, $4.00. , 


The Making of English Literature. By William H. Crawshaw. The 
author declares that it is his main purpose to write a compact, yet broadly sug- 
gestive, historical introduction to English literature for use by students and 
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by general readers. He has pursued this end along somewhat original lines. 
Mere history has been kept in the background; the spirit of the literature, the 
essential facts, the great movements and the individual writers are consistently 
presented to the attention of the reader in their literary aspects. The effort has 
been made to show clearly the relation of each writer to the general literary 
movement of his age. Each chapter carries along the history of literature from 
a preceding to a laterage. The volume is divided into six books, the first of 
which is on Paganism and Christianity, and the laston Democracy and Science. 
The dates covered are approximately from 449 to 1892. In arrangement the 
chapters are convenient for consultation by the student. Black-face type in the 
margin of each page presents the essential features of each paragraph to the 


eye. There are many illustrations, a literary map of England, and a complete 
index. D.C. Heath & Co. 


The Changed Cross and Other Religious Poems. Compiled by Anson 
D. F. Randolph. This is the third and enlarged edition of a book of religious 
poems, which have been restful and comforting to many readers. The col- 
lection includes some original poems by Mr. Randolph, and will continue to 
express the common, human experiences of joy and sorrow which crave ex- 
pression. It is a suitable volume to send to a friend who is struggling with 
spiritual experiences and suffering under the common trials of life. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 






Grasshopper Land. By Margaret W. Morley. We do not know how we 
can better introduce this fascinating book to the reader than by quoting in full 
the foreword of the author, who says: ‘‘ This book is not for children. It is 
for their grandfathers'and grandmothers who were once boys and girls in the 
country, and who may be in danger, after all these years, of forgetting about 
grasshoppers. If the children persist in reading so old a book they must not 
grumble at the long words, but quietly hunt them up in the dictionary, or else 
wait until they themselves are grandfathers and grandmothers, when they will 
understand it all quite easily.” All the same, the book really is for children, 
and they will be immensely interested in following the life history of the insects 
as it is unfolded both by the text and the illustrations. There is many a touch 
of humor and many a covert moral that will do no harm either to children or 
grown folks. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Plato’s Apology and Crito. Edited by Isaac Flagg, Ph.D. This edition 
presents a carefully edited text with ample explanatory notes at the foot of each 
page, an introduction, and an index supplementary to the notes. It is an ad- 
mirable volume tor class-room use, containing abundant helps to the student for 
a comprehensive study of these two great works of Plato. American Book 
Company. Price, $1.40. 


On the Civic Relations. By Henry Holt, A.B., LL.B., LL.D. This book 
is a third edition of the author’s talks on civics; yet there are so many impor- 
tant additions and changes as to make it almost a new work. There is hardly 
any field in which there has been so rapid a development of interest in the past 
quarter century, as in that occupied by this volume. The unprecedented growth 
of our country, the increasing complexity of modern life, the multiplicity of 
means of travel, bringing the world’s population into close touch with each 
other, have created multitudes of new problems which are persistently demand- 
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ing solution. A field for intellectual activity has thus been opened up, inviting 
numerous students to enter it. These forces have created new departments in 
our universities, and have made necessary new courses of study and the publi- 
cation of text-books and other literature to help and guide the student. The 
present volume, in a very thorough way, investigates such questions as society’s 
control of the individual; the protection of rights, such as the right to life, 
liberty, happiness, prosperity, personal property; the subjects of competition, 
monopoly, trusts, the laws of contract, money, public works, peculiar American 
municipal difficulties, the state’s relation to unfortunate and defective classes, 
the general problem of education, taxation and many minor problems in- 
volved in man’s relation to man. These great subjects are treated in the 
light of modern thought and experience. The book will serve as a helpful 
guide to the private reader, and will be a boon to classes in high schools and 
colleges. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.75. 


Readings in Descriptive and Historical Sociology. By Franklin H. 
Giddings. These readings offer to students in sociological studies significant 
examples of the great facts of social evolution, and of their interpretation, and 
being presented collectively, and in connection with a mere outline of theory, 
they constitute a fairly complete scheme of elementary readings in descriptive 
and historical sociology. Dr. Giddings’ desire is that these readings shall not 
be accepted by the teacher as a substitute for inductive research on the part of 
the student, his own method of using such materials in teaching being to 
require students to find, analyze and classify similar materials obtained from 
historical sources, statistical and other official reports, newspapers and current 
literature. The selections given in this book are thus to become samples and 
points of comparison, the mind of the student being kept alert to discover 
essential similarities between facts drawn trom widely different sources. Dr. 
Giddings claims that the outline of social theory which as a thread of text runs 
through the volume is more complete in scope than anything which he has 
offered in any previous volume. The work then becomes at once a text-book 
in sociology and a library of selected information, in one—a most valuable and 
necessary book for all teachers and students in the subject. The Macmillan 
Company. 

Tenants of the Trees. By Clarence Hawkes. This is a volume of nature 
stories worthy of a place beside the fascinating and popular works of Thomp- 
son-Seton and Long, but unlike those books, it deals not with the deeper and 
wilder aspects of forest life, but with the common, every-day aspects which 
every boy and girl who lives in the country may observe and enjoy. The auth- 
or’s aim is to bring the child into closer touch with the life in nature, to quicken 
his interest so that he will seek the companionship of his shy little neighbors, 
will open his ears to the song in the thicket, his eyes to the flash of fur or 
feathers in the tree top, and his heart to all the glad life about him. Noris the 
book wholly for children. The older person who reads it will feel his blood 
thrill with the joy he used to experience as a boy in the country, before the 
cares and hardships of the world made him callous and unresponsive to the 
myriad voices of Mother Nature. Technically, the book is beyond criticism. 
Before each chapter is a little poem setting forth the keynote of the chapter, 
and many beautiful illustrations, several of them in color, give added beauty 
and interest. L.C. Page & Co., 1907. Price $1.50. 
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Text-Book in General Zoology. By Glenn W. Herrick. This is a book 
suited for use in any secondary school course ot Zoology. In it each branch of 
the animal kingdom is introduced by a familiar and accessible type. After the 
various forms of the branch have been studied, their characteristics are summed 
up, their adaptations to environment and their economic significance are dis- 
cussed, and a clear, concise classification of the group is given. Numerous 
illustrations and diagrams help the student in understanding the subject. 
The book should be useful as a guide to private study as well as for class-room 
work. American Book Company. Price, $1.20. 


A Source Book of Greek History. By Fred Morrow Fling, Ph.D. Dur- 
ing the past fifteen years the teaching of history has been revolutionized. 
History is no longer presented as a mere record or catalogue of events; these 
events are traced’back to their sources and interrelated so as to show their 
bearings on one another. History is shown to be a growth, and not a succes- 
sion of detached events. History teachers are now united in the belief that the 
subject should be taught by a use of the sources, either as supplementary 
reading, or as direct texts, and this book is intended as an aid for such teaching. 
Passages from the Greek writers giving accounts of events in Greek history are 
quoted in abundance, and frequent full-page illustrations of works of sculpture 
and architecture tend to familiarize the student with the great works of the 
Greek artists. At frequent intervals series of questions are introduced to aid 
in reviewing and grasping the contents of the chapter. The work should be 
of great service increating a true historical atmosphere, developing originality 
and thought power, and promoting accuracy in historical judgments and in- 
ferences, as well as adding to the pleasure of both student and teacher. D.C. 
Heath & Co. $1.00. 


Vancouver’s Discovery of Puget Sound. By Edmond S. Meany. The 
author is professor of history in the University of Washington, and secretary 
of the Washington University State Historical Society. This volume is an 
excellent illustration of localized, historical investigation. It would hardly be 
just to say that it would be of particular interest only to the citizens of the great 
state of Washington, for our country is one, and the student of history finds no 
fact too small to be of deep interest, so long as it is an historic fact. A large, 
richly illustrated volume has been made out of the material discovered by Pro- 
fessor Meany in regard to the great explorer who was especially identified with 
the Puget Sound region, who recognized the resources of this great land, and 
made them partially known to the world. There are many portraits scattered 
through the volume, and a chart made by Vancouver of Puget Sound and the 
contiguous shores, also charts illustrating voyages of other discoverers, full- 
page illustrations of various matters of interest connected with the Pacific 
Coast. The work is a contribution to the historical and geographical material 
illustrative of our country’s life. The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50 net. 


True and False Democracy. By Nicholas Murray Butler. This little 
volume contains three addresses delivered by the president of Columbia Uni- 
versity: (1) True and False Democracy; (2) Education of Public Opinion; 
(3) Democracy and Education. They have been brought into book form in the 
hope that they may bring a clearer understanding of what democracy really 
means and implies. The first paper defines democracy, and distinguishes that 
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of the mob, ruled by their lower nature, from the true democracy of the people, 
guided by their higher selves. The second paper shows the influence of public 
opinion, and how it may be educated to seek the true democracy; the third 
shows the necessity of education if the state is to be composed of the kind of 
citizens who constitute such a democracy. A wide reading of this little book 
would do much toward a clearer understanding of modern civilization and a 
solution of some of its problems. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.00, net. 


A very timely number of the American History Leaflets is number thirty- 
six, The Founding of Jamestown. Percy’s Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield’s 
Discourse of Virginia. 1607, 1619. Published by Parker P. Simmons. Price, 
10 cents. 


Outlines of Roman History. By H. F. Pelham, LL.D. Fourth edition 
revised. 

This book is a reprint, with many additions and alterations, of the article 
**Roman History,” which appeared in the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It gives a sketch of the general course of Roman history, which 
will enable the reader to follow the main lines of movement, and grasp the 
characteristic features of the different periods. The lion’s share of the space, 
. some three fifths of the whole, has been devoted to the period which extends 
from the tribunate of the elder Gracchus to the fall of Nero (133 B.C. to69A.D.), 
as being the period which is most necessary for a student of Roman history to 
understand, and the one which is most fully illustrated by the extant ancient 
literature. The work is carried, however, to the fall of the Western Empire, in 
476 A. D. The book is an admirable one for the student who does not desire 
so exhaustive a work as that of Mommsen, and yet want, a complete and 
authoritative history. The author has made a careful study of sources, as well 
as of a large number ef nineteenth century writers in French, German and 
English, and refers constantly to these in the foot notes. Four maps and a 
complete index are contained in the book. It is a volume which may be highly 
recommended for use in secondary schools or by private readers. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1907. 


Periodical Notes 


‘School Reform in Boston,’’ by David Spencer in the July At/antic Monthly, contains much 
matter of interest to educators generally.—No more vitally interesting article has supented ina 
long time than “ Brain and Body,” in the July Everybody's. The author, Dr. William Hanna 
Thomson, a recognized authority, presents what to most of us will be an entirely new conception 
of the brain, facts of the greatest practical importance in mental training; and he puts it ina simple, 
easily comprehended form unusual in a scientific writer,—‘* The Waterways of America,” in the 
August Century, their past, their present, their possibilities, is a big subject, and in view of 
transportation problems, a timely one, handled by Charles D, Stewart, whose stories, ‘‘ The 
Fugitive Blacksmith,” and “ Partners of Providence,”’ have proved his long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Mississippi and Missouri.—The June Arena closes Volume Thirty-seven of this 
standard review with a table of contents that will appeal to men and women who think,—‘* The 
Wand as a Means of Home Exercise,” is the title of a valuable article in The Designer for August, 
by Lorah Pollard, which puts within reach of the reader the possibility of health-giving physical 
development.—*t The Divorce Evil’’ is considered by Cardinal Gibbons, Rev. William C. Doane, 
Francis L, Patton, D.D., LL.D., in The Delineator for July, August and September.— The Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical ournal, published by D. C, Heath & Co., has printed in recent num. 
bers the following articles of interest to educators: ‘‘ The Education of Defectives” [Editorial ] ; 
** The Medical Ins ion of Schools,” by Dr. R. W. Lovett; *‘ Instruction in the Ph ag and 
Hygiene of Sex; Its Practicability, as Demonstrated in Several Public Schools,” by Helen C, 
Putnam, Chairman of the Committee to investigate the part be hygiene in public schools, of 
the American Academy of Medicine; ‘* Medical Aspect of Athletics in Preparatory Schools,” 
by Dr. John P. Blake, together with a numberof other articles of equal value. 





